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TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for a new world of freedom and peace. 


We, upon whom hes been pleced the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
you with all possible earnestness to invest in 
War Bonds to the fullest extent of your 
capacity. 


Give us not only the needed implements of war, 
but the assurance and backing of a united 


people so necessary to hesten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting men. 
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For 100 years New York Life Agents 


have Served American Families 





Apri 12, 1945, marks the Centennial Anniversary of 
the New York Life as a mutual life insurance company. 

Through the initiative of New York Life Agents 
during the past 100 years, families have been held 
together and children educated. Mothers have been 
relieved of financial worry. Men and women, in the 
autumn years of life, have been able to enjoy a com- 
fortable retirement. 

For helping so many people to provide for these 


NEW YORK LIFE 


COMPANY 


PROTECTING THE FAMILY=—SERVING THE NATION 


INSURANCE 


A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 « 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


and other human needs, New York Life Agents 
deserve high recognition on this Anniversary. 

Although people generally appreciate the need for 
life insurance, it is through the Agents’ efforts that 
their dreams of family security are made to become a 
comforting reality. 

The New York Life Agent who serves your com- 
munity is well worth knowing. Have a talk with him 
about your life insurance problems, 





100 YEARS 





THE SPECTATOR, published monthly except semi-monthly in December by Chilton Company (Inc.), Chestnut and 56th 


Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa 


Subscription price $5.00 per annum. Volume 152, Number 11, May, 1945. 
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| GREAT DECISION... 


A Man THINKs deeply before he asks the one he 
loves to share his future for better or for worse. For 
no decision he can ever make will more completely 
affect his life and another’s, than to become engaged 
and to marry. 

A man wants everything in the world for his beloved 
wife, and means to have it. And yet he knows that 
many unexpected things may happen. So he makes 
another important decision—to protect her for always 
with insurance on his life. He knows that through 
Prudential life insurance, her whole future can be 
made more secure. And, if there are children, their 
lives as well as hers will be more free from the possi- 


bility of hardship and want. 





A Prudential representative will gladly show you how 
Prudential policies have been especially designed for 
family needs. He will help you decide which kind of 
protection you should have, and which payment plan 
is best suited to your circumstances. Call him today; 
and have a friendly talk with him. 


Listen to the Prudential Family Hour, with 
Patrice Munsel ... Every Sunday, 5:00 p.m.; 
EWT—Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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39, Pa. 








[To THE SpEcTATOR] 


The advantages of life insurance manifest every day in 
every community cannot be discounted. This form of in- 
surance is part of our modern life. To carry adequate life 
insurance is a moral obligation incumbent upon the great 


majority of citizens. 


Aull KEiuth 


States since Grover Cleveland 

has given The Spectator an 
exclusive statement testifying to 
the value of life insurance as a 
means of saving, as a _ proved 
method of protection for self and 
dependents, and as a moral obliga- 
tion. The late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, whose sudden death on 
April 12, 1945, shocked and sor- 
rowed the nation, was no excep- 
tion. In the midst of. his many and 
pressing responsibilities and du- 
ties, he yet found time to permit 
The Spectator to disseminate his 


F state President of the United 


sound advice, endorsing life insur- ; 
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ance, to the people who gave him 
the post of leadership which he oc- 
cupied longer than any man in the 
country’s history. 

Not only did Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self recognize the necessity for life 
insurance and urge its advantages, 
but he made practical use of its 
available power for good in a man- 
ner that became strikingly evident 
very soon after his demise. Like 
almost every citizen who owns life 
insurance, the idea of utilizing it 
as a beneficent instrumentality and 
adapting its values to a specific pur- 
pose originated in the mind of an 
insurance salesman. 


It was back in 1930 that Keith 
Morgan, of the Miner Agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance §o- 
ciety in New York, outlined spe- 
cific-purpose life insurance to 
Franklin Roosevelt. A prominent 
life underwriter, Mr. Morgan had 
long been a friend of the Presj- 
dent and, like him, had become jp- 
terested in the Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation for the treat- 
ment of infantile paralysis—a dis- 
ease which had striken Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1921 and over which 
he won a personal victory that was 
the admiration of the world. That 
common interest led Mr. Morgan 
to lay before Mr. Roosevelt the plan 
for augmenting any endowment of 
the Georgia Warm Springs Foun- 
dation by insurance on the life of 
the man who was four times to be 
elected to the highest office in the 
land. Mr. Morgan is himself an 
officer of the Foundation. 

The Roosevelt policy, in favor of 
the Foundation, amounted to $560,- 
000 and was distributed among the 


underwriting companies as fol- 
lows: 

Pemteel £4te, NM. Yeciesscces $75,000 
Equitable Life, N. Y........ 60,000 
Penn Mutual, Phila......... 50,000 
Travelers, Hartford ........ 50,000 
Mass. Mutual, Springfield. . 50,000 
Guardian Life, N. Y........ 50,000 
Fidelity Mutual, Phila....... 50,000 
National Life of Vt......... 50,000 
Columbian National, Boston. 50,000 


New England Mutual, Boston 25,000 
State Mutual, Worcester.... 25,000 
Canada Life, Toronto....... 25,000 


It was only natural, since the 
policy originated in the East and 
the late President resided in that 
section, that the insurance should 
be placed among life insurance 
companies in that territory, but it 
is perhaps significant of the inter- 
national thinking of the one leader 
who was most intensively to focus 
the international thinking of his 
countrymen that one of the com- 
panies was domiciled in Canada. 

Furthermore, the mere issuance 
of the policy, following the custom- 
ary careful physical examination 
requested of most life insurance 
applicants, testified to the state of 
health which Roosevelt by individ- 
ual courage had attained after the 
progress of his wasting disease. It 
then put the stamp of medical ap- 
proval on his recovery and pointed 
in the direction of that renewed en- 
ergy which was to serve him so well 
until almost the fateful hour 
when, a giant task nearly accom- 
plished, he would be struck down 
even as the bugles were beginning 
to sound “Cease Firing” in Europe. 
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Harry S. [Truman 


j j It, his successor, Harry Shippe Truman, 

Wi dden death on April 12, 1945, of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, _H 
was tine» algae: President of the United mee a yor putea ad aeigeeon we Yi i wean 
; ise, was in accordance with the established law of procedure ; 
as ~ oe we the incumbent dies in office. Like his predecessor, President bey : a warape Bed b 
Senator Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee, who becomes head, pro-tem, of the Senate until a Vice-Presi A 
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Presenting 


THE 34th ANNUAL STATEMENT 














OF 
The Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Company 
Showing Condition on December 31, 1944 { 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash in Banks 4.16% $ 717,338.87 Legal Reserve on Policies... _. $14,020,774.88 | , 
*Bonds a . 58.95%  10,156,254.80 ‘ 

U.S. Government $7,962,566.00 Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of 

Other Countries.... 143,150.00 Mortality {including War Hazard), 

—_ eal = 2'050,538.80 and of Market Value of Assets... .. 248,988.60 
a rane Gunes kone am ene? Credits to Policyowners left with Com- i 

2 te nie oan aenes pany on Deposit at Interest... .... 806,995.21 P 














Balance on Real Estate Sales é 
— 1.19% 205,299.95 I on vid bine thle ewes 90,000.00 ‘ ( 
23 Farm Properties 79,294.14 z 
40 City Properties 126,005.81 Death Claims Due and Unpaid....... None | 

First Mortgage Loans. . 24.80% 4,272,442.31 B 
oe ae tanete 9 eh as7 28 Death Claims Reported but Proof not Sa 

' ropertie ‘ e . 4 
“oe pen les ae Completed December 31, 1944..... 49,920.49 ; ¢ 

Loans Secured by Legal Re- — d Interest Paid in Ad 224,112.50 4 > 
serve on Policies ...... 8.05% —1,387,564.25 a ne ee ee wt A 

Interest ~— and Accrued 56% 97,076.37 Special Funds Payable to Policyowners of 

Net Premiums in Process of WEG, caleoie oes" k te Sheck-cuay 12,878.47 y 
Collection ........ 1.61% 278,006.61 ~ 

Furniture and Fixtures Charged Off All Other Liabilities ................ 51,713.01 n 

Radio Station KFBI...... Charged Off F 

100.00% Capital and Surplus ............... 1,725,000.00 i 

*All Bonds at Market or Commissioners’ Valuation. (Fer AddMenel Protection of Polioyawners) ; 

Total Admitted Assets. . $17,230,383.16 | Re erereees tee: $17,230,383.16 tc 
a) 
fe 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1944 Paid to Living Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization A 
$72,736,087.77 $19,197,419.60 . 
n 
ae E 
On Deposit with The State of Kansas December 31, 1944 Paid to Living Policyholders and Beneficiaries During 1944 , 
$14,159,304.60 $643,011.32 tl 
W 
More than the amount required by law. A deposit : 
for the protection of the Company's Policyholders. e 
fi 
0 
on 6 

it 
a 
The FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE _/ C. ! 
é nsurance ompan li 
pore aa. 
RADIO STATION KFBI WICHITA, KANSAS 1070 KILOCYCLES ; 
t 

H. K. LINDSLEY, President J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy- 
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The Tropics Present a Challenge 


UR war in Europe seems vic- 
toriously to have achieved its 


objectives. V-E Day is now 
only anti-climactic. On the moun- 
tain crests and on the plains of 
Bavaria and Lombardy; in Hesse 
and in Alsace, along the streets of 
old-world cities and by the sides 
of their story-book roads; on the 
shores of Normandie and of the 
Adriatic and the Baltic; millions 
of American boys, inspired and 
yet comforted by triumph, think 
largely of home and the girls they 
left behind. A mighty host of these 
nostalgic boys, however, will see 
Far Cathay and the wonders of 
India and perhaps will assault the 
island barriers of Nippon in China’s 
sea before again, with a farewell 
to their erstwhile comrades in 
arms, they scatter throughout the 
forty-eight United States in that 
America that they, by their valor, 
maintained independent and free. 

The needed centralization of our 
military and naval might in the 
East and in the Pacific will pres- 
ently bring bearable anguish to 
the hearts of many mothers and 
wives. But this sorrow will be a 
passing one as patriotic America 
concludes its necessity to build an 
early and complete peace not alone 
for itself, but for all the peoples 
of the world. 

This concentration of our troops 
in the tropics poses for America 
a problem whose force will be in- 
Sidious and destructive to human 
life long after the days when the 
battlefields that now flame red are 
ploughed fields waiting to be 
planted with seeds for the sus- 
tenance of millions still unborn. 

War in the East will not be of 


10 
AMERICAN 
ENTERPRISE 


by J. 9. V. Cublen 





WAR IMPACT 


FIVE YEAR TRENDS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
PERSONNEL AND PROTECTION 













TOTAL 
PERSONNEL 


246,000 

















$114,000,000,000 


INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 
TOTAL 
PERSONNEL 


224,200 





























$148,400,000,000 





INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











long duration. Allied arms have 
too much potence for the Japanese 
military machine. The dire result 
of this war will develop in the 
future, because of the massing of 
Northern Whites in tropical cli- 
mates. This will affect the health 
of Americans, unless plans are at 
once affected, to a far greater ex- 
tent than will the bullets of the 
Japanese. Already, responsible offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy and in- 
fluential men in Congress are giv- 
ing serious attention to this ques- 
tion and hope to institute at once, 
both in the field and at home, a cor- 
rective program to defeat its pros- 
pective influence. Never before 
have such great numbers of men 
been transferred from temperate 
zones to tropic living. Never be- 
fore have hundreds of thousands 
of men, reared under the most mod- 
ern sociological and hygienic con- 
ditions that civilization has in- 
augurated, been forced to exist in 
lands where men and women con- 
tinue to live as in barbaric times, 
where germs of fever and disease 
are nurtured by neglect and ignor- 
ance rather than checked by medi- 
cal and therapeutic science. 

The span of life of man in the 
tropics is probably less by 20 years 
than in America, Great Britain and 
Continental Europe where medicine 
and surgery supplement hygienic 
standards which are the highest yet 
attained by civilization. There are 
scores of fevers, common and con- 
tagious, which rarely come within 
the scope of practice of American 
doctors. The treatment and cure 
of many of these fevers radically 
differ. Their diagnosis must be 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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von SH$SSSSS 


A 
SPECTATOR 
STAFF 
STUDY 


N exhaustive review of the 
A Internal Revenue Code, and 
its interpretative rulings 

and regulations, discloses no 
stranger theories than those ap- 
plicable to the taxation of annui- 
ties. In fact, it is quite apparent 
that these provisions were devised 
by minds wholly unfamiliar with 
the practical functions of such 
contracts; or, perhaps, the authors 
were more concerned with the 
amount of revenue to be produced. 


Code Provision 


Section 22(b) (2) (A) of the 
code provides that for Federal in- 
come tax purposes: 

“Amounts received as an an- 
nuity under an annuity or endow- 
ment contract shall be included in 
gross income: except that there 
shall be excluded from gross in- 
come the excess of the amount re- 
ceived in the taxable year over an 
amount equal to 3 percentum of the 
aggregate premiums or considera- 
tion paid for such annuity 
(whether or not paid during such 
year), until the aggregate amount 
excluded from gross income under 
this chapter or prior income tax 
laws in respect of such annuity 
equals the aggregate premiums or 
consideration paid for such an- 
nuity.” 


Startling Illustration 


An illustration of the applica- 
tion of this section follows: 

At current annuity rates, a fe- 
male, aged 60, would be required to 
pay a single premium of approxi- 
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TABLE A 








1945: 
Income ($100 a month for 8 months) . . 
Taxable (8/12 of 3% of $21,600) . 


Exempt ($800 less $432) 


1946-1983 NEXT 38 YEARS: 
Income ($100 a month for 12 months) 
Taxable Annually (3% of $21,600) 
Exempt Annually ($1,200 less $648) 


Total Taxable 38 Years 
Total Exempt 38 Years 


Total Recovered Tax-Free 


Balance Recoverable ($21,600 less $21,344) . 


1984: 
Income ($100 a month for 12 months) . 
Taxable ($1,200 less $256) 

Exempt 

Total TAXABLE and EXEMPT Portions 


19R5 


and Subsequent Years 


Full Annuity Income Taxable 








—s 





$ 800 


$1,200 


552 


$1,200 


Taxable Exempt 


Portion Portion 
$ 432 
$ 368 
24,624 
20,976 
$21 ,344 
944 
256 


$26,000 $21,600 
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THAN SENSE 


THE 


UNSCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 
OF RATING ANNUITIES 
Part 1: Federal Taxes 


mately $21,600 in order to obtain 
an annuity income of $1,200 a year 
($100 a month), without refund 
at death. Assuming that the first 
monthly annuity check of $100 is 
received by the annuitant on 
May 1, 1945, and monthly there- 
after during her continued life- 
time, the computation of the taaz- 
able and exempt portions of the 
annuity income would sum up as 
prescribed in Table A. 

The following points are impor- 
tant to note in connection with 
Table A: 

(1) Although the annuitant in 
this illustration had, when the 
contract was purchased, a life ex- 
pectancy of less than 20 years, 
nevertheless, she must live nearly 
40 years—that is, to age 100—in 
order to recover her capital invest- 
ment tax-free. Hence, her chances 
of making such a recovery are ex- 
tremely remote. 

(2) Payments of $1,200 a year 
from an investment of $21,600 
earning 3% per annum would be 
exhausted in about 26 years, or 14 
years less than is required under 
the present Federal Income Tax 
Law to obtain full exemption of the 
cavital amount invested. 

(3) It would be necessary to 
earn approximately 442% per an- 
num on an investment of $21,600 
in order to pay $1,200 a year out 
of the fund for 40 years. 


Prior to 1934 


It is interesting to note that, 
prior to 1934, the Federal Income 
Tax Law provided that an annuity 





_ She would have to live te be 100. 


income should be exempt from tax 
until the consideration paid for the 
contract had been fully recovered, 
and that thereafter the entire an- 
nuity income should be_ taxable. 
This theory of taxation is based 
on the assumption that the capital 
amount invested is first exhausted 
and that the interest earned on the 
fund is accumulated for future dis- 
tribution if and when needed. 
While it is admitted that this 
prior theory was not entirely scien- 
tific, nevertheless, it did have the 
distinct advantage of offsetting, 
to a degree, the loss that results 
when the annuitant dies prior to 
the recovery of the capital invested. 


Basic Supposition 


From a technical standpoint, an 
annuity contract is based on the 
supposition that the insurance 
company will be able to earn an 
assumed rate of interest on a de- 
pleting amount of capital, and that 
from the beginning of the con- 
tract period both interest and 
principal are available to cover 
distributions to the annuitant. If, 
therefore, an annuitant should die 
before recovering an amount equal 
to the premium paid for the policy, 
a capital loss has definitely oc- 
curred—a loss which is of no bene- 
fit to him or to his estate taxwise. 
Hence, if he has not been required 
to include the interest portion of 
the annuity fund in his gross in- 
come during his lifetime, this ad- 
vantage will at least tend to mini- 
mize the loss sustained by reason 
of his death. 


The theory on which the present 
law is based assumes that 3% per 
annum is earned on the full consid- 
eration paid for the contract until 
the capital amount invested has 
been recovered tax-free, after 
which the entire annuity income is 
subject to taxation. This supposi- 
tion is, of course, much less scien- 
tific than the theory used prior to 
1934, for it is mathematically im- 
possible to earn a fixed rate of in- 
terest on the full amount invested 
when the interest yield is insuffi- 
cient to pay the annuity income, 
thus making it necessary to draw 
upon principal in order to make up 
the deficiency. 

A careful analysis of this as- 
sumption will disclose some very 
strange comparisons: 


First Comparison 


(1) Mr. A set apart a fund of 
$100,000 on which he was earning 
3% per annum. At the end of each 
year he withdrew $6,000 from the 
fund. 

(2) Mr. B invested $100,000 in 
a single premium life annuity 
without refund in the event of 
death. At the time of purchase, 
the rate of interest assumed by the 
insurance company was 3% per 
annum, and at B’s age he was en- 
titled to receive $6,000 at the end 
of each year during his remaining 
lifetime. 

Table B herewith shows the 
taxable and exempt portions which 
indicates: 

(1) That Mr. A has exhausted 
his entire fund in the 24th year. 
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Second Comparison 
(1) On January 1, 1934, Mrs. A, 
age 60, began receiving an imme- 
diate life annuity, without refund 





_ TABLE B 











B’s $6,000 Annuity 


A’s $6,000 Withdrawal 








Taxable Exempt : é Taxable Exempt 
Year Fund Interest Principal Portion Portion at death, of $100 a month ($1,200 
a year), for which she paid a pre- 
1 $100 ,000 $3,000 $3 ,000 $3,000 $3 ,000 mium of $16,000. 
2 97 ,000 2,910 3,090 3,000 3,000 (2) On January 1, 1944, Mrs. B, 
etapa 93,910 2,817 3,183 3,000 3,000 age 60, began receiving an imme- 
4 90,727 2,722 3,278 3,000 3,000 diate life annuity, without refund 
5 87,449 2,623 3.377 3,000 3,000 at death, of $100 a month ($1,200 
: : ‘ 7 a year), for which she paid a pre- 
6 84,972 2,522 3,478 3,000 3,000 mium of $21,600. 
es SS hl Shane Fock 
, . : : ' Table C which shows the taxable 
Piss ages 2.008 5,008 and ae and exempt portions in these cases, 
W0...... 69,522 2,086 3,914 3,000 3,000 discloses some exceedingly strange 
facts: 
11 65,608 1,968 4,032 3,000 py (1) Mrs. A. recovers her $16, 
12 61,576 1,847 4,153 3,000 , 000 premium tax-free in 23 years, 
13 57,423 1,723 4,277 3,000 3,000 at Age 83; but Mrs. B is required 
14 53,146 1,594 4,406 3,000 3,000 to live 40 years, to Age 100, in or- 
15 48,740 1,462 4,538 3,000 3,000 der to recover her $21,600 premium 
tax-free. 
16 44,202 1,326 4,674 3,000 3,000 (2) Up to the time that Mrs. A 
17 39,528 1,186 4,814 3,000 3,000 has recovered her $16,000 premium 
18 34,714 1,041 4,959 3,000 3,000 tax-free—that is, during the first 
19 29,755 893 5,107 3,000 3,000 23 years—she has been required to 
20 24,648 739 5,261 3,000 3,000 include in her taxable income only 
$11,600; but Mrs. B, during the 
21 19,387 582 5,418 3,000 3,000 same period, has included $14,904. 
22 ; 13,969 419 5,581 3,000 3,000 on on 
Rare Possibility 
23 8,388 252 5,748 3,000 3,000 (3) By th d of 29 M 
: y the end o years, Mrs. 
7" escins Boat sed escort wan —_ A has included $18,800 in her tax- 
Totals $40,719 $100,000 $72,000 $72,000 able income, while Mrs. B has in- 


cluded only $18,792, or $8 less. 

(4) But if they both should hap- 
pen to live 40 years, to age 100, at 
which time Mrs. B recovers her 
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In that period of time he has 
withdrawn $40,719 taxable interest 
and $100,000 exempt capital. 

(2) In 24 years, Mr. B has 
withdrawn $72,000 taxable interest 
and $72,000 exempt capital. 


Dissimilar? 


Naturally, it will be contended 
that these two situations are dis- 
similar, primarily in view of the 
fact that Mr. A has exhausted his 
entire fund, while Mr. B’s $6,000 
annuity income will be continued 
during his remaining lifetime. 

It should be remembered, how: 
ever, that there are several offset- 
ting disadvantages connected with 
the ownership of an annuity by 
Mr. A, as follows: 

(1) In the event that Mr. A 
should die at any time after pur- 
chasing the annuity, the contract 
would become valueless. Hence, if 
his death should occur during the 
first year he would receive no an- 
nuity income whatsoever and the 
entire $100,000 would become a 
total loss. 
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(2) By handling his own fund, 
Mr. B may change his plan at any 
time to suit his needs; that is, he 
retains the privilege of using more 
or less of the principal and inter- 
est according to his requirements. 
As an annuitant, Mr. A has no such 
advantage. 


Justifiable? 
(3) There are certain fixed 
charges and expenses connected 


with the purchase of an annuity, 
such as commissions, taxes and 
other costs, which must be paid out 
of the consideration received by 
the insurance company before the 
balance of the fund is available for 
investment at the assumed rate of 
interest. Hence, interest is never 
earned on the entire premium paid 
for the contract. 

In view of these facts, there 
would appear to be no justification, 
from a tax standpoint, to require 
Mr. A to live 10 years longer than 
Mr. B—namely, for 34 years—in 
order to receive his capital invest- 
ment tax-free. 


$21,600 premium tax-free, Mrs. A 
will have included $32,000 in her 
taxable income, while Mrs. B will 
have included a total of only $26,- 
400, or $5,600 less. This difference 
would continue during their re- 
maining lifetime—a rare _possi- 
bility. 





Erroneous Assumption 

While these inequalities are 
partially due to the fact that the 
two contracts were purchased at 
different dates and rates, neverthe- 
less, the unreasonable treatment 
for income tax purposes is at- 
tributable to the erroneous assump- 
tion in the present law that 3° per 
annum is earned on the full con- 
sideration paid for the annuity, at 
least, until the capital investment 
has been recovered tax-free. The 
very nature of an annuity contract 
belies this supposition, for, as pre- 
viously stated, it is mathematically 
impossible to pay out more than 
the income yield and still retain the 
entire principal intact in order to 
earn a level amount of income. 


wits 2 





Third Comparison TABLE C — 
Table D, presented in adjoining 
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(2) The number of years re- 2.. 960 1,440 1,296 1,104 
rs. B, quired to recover an annuity pre- 3 1,440 2,160 1,944 1,608 
mme- mium tax-free under the Federal 4 1,920 2,880 2,582 2,208 
fund Income Tax Law. 3 2,400 3,600 3,240 2,700 
1,200 It will be noted that in every in- 
pre- § stance the number of years re- - my “yo pee Pe 
} quired to recover the premium tax- 8 “yo ae om 4.416 
free under the income tax require- 9 4.320 6.480 5,832 4.968 
ment exceeds the number of years 10 4.800 7 200 6.480 5.520 
rable under the assumed 4% interest : : ' ’ 
ases, rate, and in most cases it is at least 11 5,280 7,920 7,128 6,072 
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the assumed 5% interest rate. 13 6,240 9,360 8,424 7,176 
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only ; “Amounts received as an annuity 23 11.600 16.000 — Asess — 14.904 12.696 
the under an annuity or endowment 24 12.800 ' ‘ 15.552 13.248 
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; in periodical installments, whether . y , 
4 annually, semi-annually, quarterly, 26 15,200 16,848 14,352 
Mrs. q monthly, or otherwise, and whether 27 16,400 17,496 14,904 
tax- . for a fixed period, such as a term 28 17,600 18,144 15,456 
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period, such as life,-or for life and 30 20,000 19,440 16,560 
1ap- a guaranteed fixed period, and 
at which installments are payable or 31 21,200 20,088 17,112 
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at paid. 
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profit; but he will be taxed on the 
installments in the same manner as 
though he were receiving annuity 
income. It is important to note 
that the cost of the so-called an- 
nuity in this case will be the pre- 
miums paid, and not the proceeds 
at maturity. 


Fourth Comparison 


Assume, for example, that: 

(1) Mr. A, at age 20, purchases 
a $10,000 annual premium 10-year 
endowment. His net premium cost 
will be approximately $9,580. 

(2) Mr. B, at age 60, purchases 
a $10,000 annual premium 10-year 
endowment. His net premium cost 
will be approximately $11,300. 

Prior to maturity both policy- 
holders elect to receive the proceeds 
at maturity in installments of $180 
a month for five years. Each will 
receive total payments of $10,800 
($10,000 of matured proceeds and 
$800 of interest). 

However, for Federal 
Tax purposes the _ results 
tally with the calculations 
sented in Table E. 

Does it not seem strange that 
Mr. B, who has been obliged to pay 
a higher premium for his policy 
because of the greater insurance 
risk at his advanced age at date of 
issue, should be penalized taxwise, 
when this additional cost does not 
in any way increase the proceeds 
available at maturity or the 
amount of income received there- 
after? 

It will be argued that Mr. B 
should not have made the election 
to receive the installment income 
until after the maturity of the en- 
dowment, in which case he would 
have paid no tax on the profit, for 
he had none; and his cost basis 
would have been only $10,000 in- 
stead of $11,300. Granted: but it 
must be remembered that most en- 
dowment policyholders would not 
be aware of such an irregularity. 

Few court decisions dealing with 
this particular subject are to be 
found. There is, however, one case 
of considerable significance; 
namely, that of Anna L. Raymond 
v. Commissioner, decided June 22, 
1940, by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit. 

In this case it appears that the 
taxpayer transferred $1,246,906.76 
to a charitable organization with 
the understanding that she would 
receive a life income of a specified 
amount. The court holds that an 
annuity is not exempt from taxa- 
tion because it is being received 


Income 
would 
pre- 
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Taxable Portion 
Exempt Portion 
Unrecovered Tax-Free 


Capital Taxed 





TABLE E 
Mr. A 
Mr. B 
Mr. A — $9,363 ($10,800 less $1,437) 
Mr. B — $9,105 ($10,800 less $1,695) 
Mr. A — 
Mr. B 
Mr. A—$ 637 ($1,437 less $800 interest) 
Mr. B — $ 895 ($1,695 less $800 interest) 








$1,437 (3% of $9,580 for 5 years) 
- $1,695 (3% of $11,300 for 5 years) 


$ 217 ($9,580 less $9,363) 
$2,195 ($11,300 less $9,105) 








from a charitable organization, and 
that when the taxpayer paid an 
amount in excess of the fair cost 
of the annuity, the transaction 
was, in part, a gift, and, in part, 
the purchase of an annuity. 

The amount allocated to the cost 
of the annuity was $528,745.52, or 
the single premium that would 
have been charged by an insurance 
company for a similar amount of 
income receivable. The _ balance, 
$718,161.24, was determined to be 
the amount of the gift. 


Unconstitutional? 


While this case is of only gen- 
eral interest so far as this article is 
concerned, nevertheless, it recites 
the Government’s contentions as to 
the points involved, and one of the 
contentions happens to be of spe- 
cial significance. It reads as fol- 
lows: “Taxpayer did not present 
evidence to show that the property 
transferred did not earn 3% so 
that capital was being returned to 
the taxpayer and was being taxed. 
Taxpayer may not assert unconsti- 
tutionality.” 

Does this mean that if a tax- 
payer can prove that the amount 
he paid for his annuity is not earn- 
ing 3%, that the Government will 
concede that the present provision 
of the law imposes a tax on capi- 


tal and is, therefore, unconstitu- 
tional? If so, then practically 
every annuitant has a_ potential 
claim for refund of Federal Income 
Tax. This should be clear from the 


facts presented in this article. 


Irregular and Unscientific 


Many additional comparisons, il- 
lustrations and examples could be 
given pertaining to such situations 


as: (1) Cash refund annuities; 
(2) Annual premium retirement 
income contracts; (3) Annuities 


which produce an income of less 
than 3% of the consideration paid; 
and a vast variety of other prob- 
lems. However, all would prove 
the same points, namely: 

(1) That the 3% theory of tax- 
ing annuity income under the pres- 
ent Federal Income Tax Law is 
arbitrary, irregular and unscien- 
tific ; 

(2) That it discriminates as be- 
tween taxpayers; and 

(3) That it imposes an income 
tax on capital, which should be 
declared unconstitutional by the 
courts. 

Part II of this article, dealing 
with the unscientific taxation of 
annuities under the Federal Es- 
tate and Gift Tax Laws, will be 
published in a subsequent issue of 
The Spectator. 
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@ The soldier returning home after 
the war will not return to the town 
he knew, if the present level of na- 
tional income is approximately 
maintained, but to a town that of- 
fers twice the income, twice the 
opportunity, Dr. Charles R. Whit- 
tlesey, economic consultant and 
Professor of Finance and Econom- 
ics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, recently told the fifth annual 
seminar on “Current Economic and 
Social Trends” at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, sponsored by the New 
York Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 


Startling Parallei 


“It has always been customary 
to think of the size of markets in 
terms of population or geographi- 
cal area,” Dr. Whittlesey said. “As 
a matter of fact, goods are bought 
not with square miles of territory 
or heads of population but with in- 
come. Assuming that it is main- 
tained, the growth in national in- 
come since 1939 will represent a 
greater relative increase in the ef- 
fective size of markets in this coun- 
try than that which resulted from 
the Louisiana Purchase or the 
opening up of the West.” Further 
emphasizing the growth, Dr. Whit- 
tlesey added that it would repre- 
sent an increase in market equal to 
the addition of Canada, Mexico, 
Latin America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Africa—all within our 
own borders. 

Citing two factors which point to 
the maintenance of national in- 


TWICE THE OPPORTUNITY 





... according to Dr. C. R. Whittlesey 


come at present levels, Dr. Whittle- 
sey continued, “In the past five 
years the increase in national in- 
come was the greatest this country 
has ever experienced. It may also 
be noted that if the increase in na- 
tional income which occurred from 
1921 to 1929 had continued at an 
average rate, it would have 
amounted to a total not very differ- 
ent from that which was actually 
reached last year. To a certain ex- 
tent we may simply have been 
catching up during the war with 
the economic progress which was 
interrupted by the great depres- 
sion. Furthermore, as far as avail- 
able records indicate, national in- 
come after wars has usually risen 
rather than fallen. It is not sur- 
prising that this should be so, since 
war stimulates inventions and tech- 
nical advances.” 


Question of Readjustment 


The problem of postwar economic 
adjustment will be great in this 
country, possibly greater than in 
the war-damaged countries, Dr. 
Whittlesey added. “The United 
States has escaped much of the vast 
human and material damage suf- 
fered by the countries of Europe 
and Asia,” he said. “No one would 
be willing to see the United States 
trade places with those countries. 
Nevertheless, the problem of ad- 
justment after the war may well 
prove more difficult here than in 
any other country. The fundamen- 
tal problem for this country will 
be to prevent a return to the mass 


unemployment of the thirties. 
There is no question that the prob- 
lem can be solved. The only ques- 
tion is whether it can be solved 
within the framework of the indi- 
vidualistic, private enterprise econ- 
omy. 


Past Formulas Futile 


“The economic and financial 
changes of the past five years are 
of greater fundamental importance 
than have occurred in any similar 
period in our lifetime, possibly in 
history. They have so altered the 
setting of economic life that past 
experience and economic analysis of 
the traditional type are of little 
use in anticipating future economic 
developments. The changes provide 
ground for grave concern regard- 
ing future prospects, but they also 
afford reasons for hoping that the 
business situation in the postwar 
period may be far more favorable 
than it was in the pre-war years. 

“Countries have often experi- 
enced an expansion of circulating 
medium greater than has occurred 
in the United States since 1939. 
What is without precedent is that 
the increase has been accompanied 
by so small a rise in prices. The 
resulting growth in liquidity is a 
significant economic fact. Where a 
dozen years ago we were concerned 
over a shortage of purchasing 
power and turned to deficit financ- 
ing as a remedy, today we have 
exactly the opposite situation, a 
very great excess of potential pur- 
chasing power.” 
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WORLD ECONOMIC PEACE 


International Monetary Fund and Bank plans 
seem to provide machinery for encouraging 
quick reconstruction and recovery 


By Hon. HERBERT E. GASTON 


UR stake in world prosperity 
is immense. The great ques- 
tion, probably the supreme 

question, that we have to face now 
is whether it is within our power 
to manage the economic machine 
that we have built. Evidence of 
our failure to manage it effectively 
came in the breakdown that led 
into the great depression. Whether 
or not international credit and cur- 
rency difficulties were among the 
causes of the depression, certainly 
they had a great deal to do with 
intensifying and prolonging it. 
Desperate monetary devices were 
used to bolster dwindling trade. 
Their effect was to distort the nor- 
mal channels of commerce, in which 
efficiency of production and the 
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needs of the unforced market are 
determining factors, and to create 
a series of discriminations which 
resulted in cutthroat competition 
for a shrinking volume of trade. 


Basic Idea Apparent 


It seemed apparent even before 
the present war began with Ger- 
many’s assault on Poland that we 
could not have political peace with- 
out economic peace and that eco- 
nomic peace and thriving world 
trade were not possible except un- 
der conditions of monetary peace. 

Three years before the Euro- 
pean war started this nation tried 
to call a halt to the use of mone- 
tary devices as weapons in a com- 
mercial war. No one can tell how 


far the effort might have gone if 
it had not been for the interference 
of the conditions brought about by 
German aggression and by the war 
itself. It became clearly evident, 
however, that what was needed was 
something more extensive and 
much more far reaching than the 
tripartite understanding in which 
eventually six nations participated. 
It became evident that what was 
needed was an agreement between 
all the principal countries upon the 
fundamentals of monetary peace, 
an agreement to try at least to keep 
currencies stable and not to use 
any of the monetary tricks and de- 
vices to upset trade conditions and 
to disturb the economic peace of 
an already topsy-turvy world. 
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It was in 1939, before this coun- 
try got into the war, that plans 
began to be laid in the Treasury 
for a multilateral international 
stabilization agreement. Studies 
were pursued as the war went on. 
There were conferences between 
Treasury students of the problem 
and others representing half a 
dozen oteer Government agencies. 
Then there began to be consulta- 
tions with the British and with ex- 
perts of other nations. The out- 
come, as you all know, was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s action in calling a 
monetary conference which met at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., last summer. 

Most of you, of course, have read 
a good many discussions of the 
plan for an international monetary 
fund since it was first announced 
and since it began to be considered 
by the banking and currency com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives. There has been a disposition 
in some quarters to consider it as 
a device primarily for lending 
money to countries with weak cur- 
rencies so that they may buy 
dollars. 

Fund's Objectives 

If that had been the object there 
would be no need for organizing an 
institution called the International 
Monetary Fund, with a Board of 
Directors, subscribed capital, per- 
manent offices and arrangements 
for periodic meetings. All that 
would be so much useless machin- 
ery. The fact is, however, that 
lending money is not the primary 
purpose of the Fund. The Fund’s 
real purposes are: 

(1) To obtain agreement among 
all the trading nations to exert 
their full efforts to keep their cur- 
rencies stable and to abandon cur- 
rency manipulation as an instru- 
ment of commercial warfare; 

(2) To supply the mechanism by 
which current monetary problems 
may be met and exchange adequate 
for a healthy international trade 
be provided. 


Great Triumph 

The two concepts of the mone- 
tary fund are essentially different. 
The Treasury’s concept, the United 
States Government’s concept, the 
concept—I feel certain—of the del- 
egates of 44 nations who attended 
the Bretton Woods conference, 
causes us to regard that conference 
itself as a great triumph. We re- 
gard the conference as a triumph, 
even though the proposals for 
agreements between nations do not 
bind any country until its govern- 
ment has signified its formal ad- 


herence through action by compe- 
tent authority. In the case of the 
United States that competent au- 
thority is the legislative authority 
consisting of the Congress and the 
President of the United States act- 
ing together. 


Will of 44 Nations 


We regard the adoption by all 
the delegates to the Bretton Woods 
conference of the proposals for an 
International Monetary Fund and 
a Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment—proposals which have 
yet to be ratified by every one of 
the 44 nations—as a great accom- 
plishment in itself because it rep- 
resents the unmistakable will of 
the delegates from all those 44 na- 
tions to come to an agreement 
which will bring about monetary 
peace and stability as an instru- 
ment for promoting peaceful inter- 
national trade after the war. That 
demonstration of the will of those 
44 nations seems to us to mean a 
great deal more than any of the 
details of the plan which is being 
presented for adoption and is be- 
ing considered right now in the 
Congress of the United States. 

One thing ought to be pretty ob- 
vious. We can’t have stability be- 
tween currencies if the sovereign 
power behind one of the currencies 
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does not want it. It seems perfectly 
useless to talk about obtaining cur- 
rency stabilization through the 
operations of private international 
bankers, or even through the oper- 
ation of central banks, if the gov- 
ernment which is behind the cur- 
rency concerned has no desire to 
keep it stable. I think there will be 


general agreement on that. The 


Bretton Woods conference went ,to 
the root of the matter. It started 
at the beginning where it is essen- 
tial to start. It did not try to build 
a house without a foundation. 


The nature and purposes of the 
International Monetary Fund may 
for some of the public be obscured 
by its name. The name may cause 
them to think of it merely as a sum 
of money, an aggregation of as- 
sets. It is in fact very much more 
than that. It is an _ institution 
which must be staffed by men of 
high competence and which will 
have important responsibilities and 
day-to-day functions in meeting 
world monetary problems. There is 
to be a Board of Governors on 
which every participating nation 
will be represented. This is a pol- 
icy and not an operating body. Its 
meetings will be frequent enough 
only to review what the operating 
organization is doing, to give sanc- 
tion or to express criticism. 
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The operating body is a board of 
executive directors on which each 
of the larger United Nations, in- 


cluding, of course, the United 
States, will be regularly repre- 
sented by a director each and the 
lesser countries collectively repre- 
sented. The executive directors will 
be salaried men and they will de- 
vote their full time to the work, 
with the assistance of a trained 
staff, at the head of which will be 
a managing director. 

It will be their responsibility to 
keep the operations of the exchange 
markets and the monetary and 
basic economic position of each 
country under constant observa- 
tion so that by consultation or by 
action they may meet and deal with 
monetary difficulties in time. 


Dramatically New 


This constant study of develop- 
ments, this regular consultation 
and contact with monetary authori- 
ties, will be in fact the chief func- 
tion of the so-called Fund in im- 
plementing the purpose of all the 
countries concerned to provide ade- 
quate exchange to meet normal 
trade demands and to keep curren- 
cies relatively stable. 

I say “so-called Fund’ because 
the word is really deceptive. What 
we are talking about is a live, func- 
tioning, international monetary in- 
stitution, something wholly and 
dramatically new in the history of 
international monetary relations. 
When this one central fact is :un- 
derstood the essence of the whole 
idea is plain. The rest is a matter 
of detail. 

; Some of the details are these: 
The Fund will have working capi- 
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"Informed men from 
44 countries thought 
these proposals good 

. we ought to give 
them a trial and not 
quibble too much...” 


tal of $8,800,000,000. Of this the 
United States will subscribe $2,- 
750,000,000. Each nation pays in 
its quota one-fourth in gold and the 
rest in its own currency. At the 
start the value of each nation’s cur- 
rency in gold or dollars is fixed and 
it must not be permitted to vary 
more than 1 per cent up or down 
without consultation with the 
Fund. Minor changes aggregating 
no more than 10 per cent may be 
made after consultation. All other 
changes in the parity of a cur- 
rency require concurrence of the 
Fund. 

If its banks and exchange insti- 
tutions need more of any other cur- 
rency than they have in order to 
meet current demands, the country 
can borrow additional dollars or 
pounds or reals—or whatever cur- 
rency is needed—by depositing its 
own currency in equivalent amount. 
It can do this only up to the limit 
of its subscription and at a rate of 
not more than 25 per cent of the 
whole amount in any year; and un- 
less the holdings are corrected by 
other transactions of the Fund the 
country must pay back the loan 
just as soon as conditions permit. 
There are further safeguards such 
as charges to discourage excessive 
use of the Fund’s aid. 


No Living Beyond Means 


This mechanism is obviously to 
take care of seasonal or other fluc- 
tuating demands. It does not per- 
mit a constant unbalance—a con- 
tinuing excess demand for dollars, 
for instance. That, if it occurred, 
would have to be met in some other 
way. It could be financed by a 
large loan through some other 


agency; but even that would not 
be an ultimate solution. The ulti. 
mate solution would be simply that 
the country would have to stop liy. 
ing beyond its means—in foreign 
exchange. 

Such an instance illustrates what 
the experts and the executive dj- 
rectors would be doing. First, ob- 
serving an unbalanced condition 
that threatened to continue, they 
would decide and be ready to give 
advice as to whether a balance 
ought to be sought immediately or 
a loan negotiated to bridge the dif. 
ficulty ; and they would be ready to 
offer their advice as to how the 
balance could be achieved. 


One Institution? 


It has been suggested that the 
proposed International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary 
Fund might be merged into one in- 
stitution, with a single board of 
governors and a single board of 
executive directors. Without enter- 
ing into controversy on that point 
it needs to be observed that the 
functions of the two institutions 
are quite different. They are not 
even as closely related as those of 
a commercial bank and an invest- 
ment affiliate. 

Certainly there would have to be 
wholly separate staffs for the two 
institutions. They would be deal- 
ing with quite different problems. 
While each would be concerned 
with basic economic conditions of 
the member countries, those of the 
Fund would be watching particu- 
larly the exchange markets and of 
the trade and transfer events gov- 
erning the exchange flow. The staff 
of the Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development will be more _ inter- 
ested in needs for public works and 
for industry within particular 
countries, with proper financing for 
them and prospects for repayment 
of loans. 


International Responsibility 


Regardless of the relation be- 
tween the two institutions the need 
for both seems apparent. In con- 
sidering the Bank we are bound te 
think first of the terrific destruc- 
tion that has been wrought in 
Europe. 

But those words are much too 
generalized. The economies of 
France and of Belgium have been 
systematically wrecked according to 
a plan announced by the Nazi mon- 
sters in advance; and the rape and 
ruin of the Netherlands, we now 
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learn, is even more appalling. There 
is a relief problem of huge propor- 
tions, but there is also a recon- 
struction finance problem. The idea 
behind the Bank is to make this an 
international responsibility, an or- 
ganized world responsibility, rather 
than a matter of deals between 
bankers or consortiums of bankers 
and governments, municipalities 
and industries in those countries. 


Loan Responsibilities 


This is a business organization 
concept in the international field 
that looks like good business. The 
idea is that in general productive, 
profitable loans shall be made by 
private investors or investment or- 
ganizations. But before these in- 
ternational loans are made, the plan 
is to be recommended by the coun- 
try where the money is to be used, 
then examined by a loan committee 
containing representatives of other 
countries and finally, if it is found 
to meet the requirements of gen- 
uine reconstruction and economic 
usefulness, to be approved by the 
directors of the Bank. 


Bank Setup 


The Bank will have power to 
make loans or to guarantee them. 
Probably in most cases it will do 
the latter, or it may simply give the 
loan its approval, an action which 
in itself may come to have great 
value for the investor. Loans will 
not be limited to purposes of recon- 
Struction of war-damaged econo- 
mies. They may be made in any 
country, but they must be for an 
economically useful and develop- 


mental purpose. 
The Bank is to have an organ- 








ization equivalent in all respects to 
that of the Monetary Fund. 

To support its guaranties the 
Bank will have subscribed capital 
of $9,100,000,000. The subscrip- 
tion of the United States is $3,175,- 
000,000. Only 10 per cent will be 
paid in during the first year, 2 per 
cent in gold and the remainder in 
the currency of the subscribing 
country. 

Why should we have an organiza- 
tion of 40 to 50 nations participat- 
ing in the simple matter of making 
loans to rebuild some railroads and 
factories in France and Belgium 
and some steel mills and canals in 
Holland and probably some roads, 
some power plants and some fac- 
tories in China and Brazil? The 
answer is that sound prosperity is 
indivisible and so is peace—and 
that the hope of counteracting 
man’s most tragic mistakes lies in 
the cooperation of mankind. 

One phase of these proposals de- 
serves more attention than it has 
had.’ 

Any of you who followed at all 
the developments of international 
trade in the Thirties knows how 
the evolution was more and more 
toward intimate, strict governmen- 
tal control of the whole economy 
and of all dealings. In Germany 
that was entirely deliberate. They 
were marshalling their entire econ- 
omy for war, and they did it very 
successfully. They blocked and 
rigged the mark; they bought what 
they wanted from us and sold us 
only what they wanted to sell to us 
—and it was not what we wanted. 
They told their own manufacturers 
and merchants what to make and 
where and when and to whom to 
sell it if it was to be sold. (And by 





“they” I mean the masters of the 
political state, the most malignant 
gang of despoilers the world has 
known.) 

But the interesting thing about 
this is that their practices drove 
other countries, with no malignant 
intentions at all but merely a sin- 
cere desire to protect their own peo- 
ple, to adopt also many of the same 
methods, which had the result of 
making the economy dependent on 
governmental direction and day-to- 
day government orders. 


How are we going to escape that 
sort of thing after this war if we 
let matters take the form of every 
nation for itself and the devil take 
the hindmost? Of course, the an- 
swer is we’re not going to escape 
that fate if we don’t do something 
about it. That something has got 
to be organization for economic 
peace and for economic democracy. 


If private industry, private ini- 
tiative, private trade and human 
freedom itself are to have a chance 
we’ve got to organize to give them 
a chance. 

That’s what the Bretton Woods 
proposals are about and it seems to 
me, it seems to most people who 
have studied them, that their ob- 
jectives are terribly important to 
all of us. 

Intelligent and able and informed 
men from 44 countries thought 
these proposals good from this 
standpoint of human freedom and 
a chance for all. It seems to me 
that indicates we ought to give 
them a trial and not quibble too 
much about it. We haven't much 
time. “All the time there is” has 
sometimes in the world’s history 
proved too short. 
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Most people agree, I think, that 
our success in selling life insurance 
depends on sound prospecting, and 
I think established agents who are 
not successful in most cases lack 
a proper prospecting plan. It is 
very necessary, therefore, that we 
all have a systematic prospecting 
plan organized. A healthy pros- 
pecting plan is a sure sign of a suc- 
cessful agent. 

To develop a proper plan you 
must be impressed with the market 
there is today for’ life insurance. 
You must be sold on our business 
and the public needs it fills. If you 
are, your prospecting will be much 
simpler. The great increase in sales 
there has been these last few 
months should make you very en- 
thusiastic about your work. 


Main Prospect Groups 


I suggest that the main groups 
of prospects for you to consider are 
the following: 

First—Your Friends and Asso- 
ciates. They are easy to approach. 

Second—“Orphan” Policyholders 
of the company. You have the facts 
about them. 

Third—The Endless-Chain 
group. You have introductions to 
them. 

Fourth—Strangers. 
more difficult to see. 

These groups each have sub 
groups and you will easily be able 
to make these up. 


They are 
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A definite plan of action which 
overlooks none of the opportuni- 
ties outlined in this article for es- 
tablishing an ever-widening circle 
of prospects from each center of 
influence will keep you on the 


beam 


By A. DE L. PANET 


Manager, Ottawa, Great West Life 


Now I think it is important to 
establish a definite mechanical sys- 
tem of prospecting for yourself, 
and the steps recommended and the 
aids I think will be helpful to you 
are the following: 

First: A prospect collection 
sheet. Secure a large double sheet 
of foolscap and divide it out in 
spaces with the following head- 
ings: 

1. People to whom I pay money 
every month—grocer, milkman, etc. 

2. Professional people _ with 
whom I have done business—bank- 
er, ete. 

3. Old school friends. 

4. Church and club friends. 

*5. Social contacts—bridge, etc. 

6. People I see at lunch or 
around town. 

7. Former business associates. 

8. Neighbours who are not 
friends. 

9. Relatives—myself and wife. 

10. Contacts my wife has— 
church, clubs, etc. 

11. Parents of children who are 
my children’s friends. 

12. People I know who have 
fared the best during the past 
three years. 

Second: A good prospecting 
sheet. 

Secure one of these from your 
company or elsewhere. The main 
point here is to select a list of at 
least 50 special names and put them 
on this sheet. This is to be your 


Assurance Company 


work sheet and will have a record 
of all names contacted, calls, inter- 
views, etc. 

Third: A pocket memo _ book. 
This is the pocket register of pros- 
pects as they come up each day. 
The name and details are entered 
by you as they come up. 

Fourth: The Prospect Card. This 
is to be filled out at your desk from 
the memo book and is your perma- 
nent record. 

Fifth: The prospect file. It is to 
contain all the prospects alphabeti- 
cally and with a diary card system 
to remind you to make the calls. 

Sixth: The Plan Book — This 
likely has been supplied by your 
company or can be obtained. A 
prospecting section in this book is 
an important record for you to 
keep up as a diary for future calls. 


Planned Prospecting 


We now have you equipped with 
a basic list of 50 names of friends 
and supplied with— 
Prospect Collection Sheet 
Work Sheet 
Memo Book 
Prospect Cards 
Prospect file 
6. Plan book 


 & $0 FO = 


Brief Approach 


Your first business calls I think 
in this prospecting drive should be 
on your friends. You are encour- 
aged to see them first because with 
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the market we have now I believe 
most of them are prospects. In a 
survey of what a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table does, 
I find most of them say they ob- 
tain their business from friends 
and policyholders. Fifty per cent 
say that contact is more important 
to them than knowledge and effort. 
Introduce yourself and secure facts 
concerning their insurance. You 
can also secure prospects from 
them. A brief, popular prospecting 
talk with these people is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Hello, Jim. Perhaps you've 
heard that I’m in the life insurance 
business. 

“Now, I’m not going to press you 
for some business today, but one of 
these days I hope to come in to see 
you to review your insurance. By 
the way, how much do you carry, 
Jim? Have you thought about your 
set-up lately? Good. Well, we can 
have a visit soon. I'll give you a 
call. By the way, do you know any 
chaps who’ve had promotions lately 
in here or who might be considered 
good prospects for me to know?” 

Mail Soliciting 

Your head office likely has a mail 
canvass system. It is recommended 
to you as one of the best helps to 
sound prospecting. I also recom- 
mend your own short pre-approach 
letters sent from your branch of- 
fice with a proposal. You should 
perhaps use more proposal forms. 
The following short letter from our 
office is developing excellent results 
with a proposal: 

“Dear Sir: 

“I am enclosing a proposal in 
connection with one of our very 
popular plans and a circular de- 
scribing certain advantages. I defi- 
nitely recommend this plan to you, 
and assure you that I will appreci- 
ate handling any business for you. 
In a few days I will call on you and 
hope to be able to furnish you with 
further details.” 

Our second group of prospects is 
policyholders. Many men like to 
work with this group because they 





In a survey of what members of the Million Dollar Round Table do, | find 
most of them say they obtain their business from friends and policyholders. 
Fifty per cent say that contact is more important to them than knowledge 
and effort. All contacts must be capitalized on for prospects. 


can call with confidence. This pros- 
pecting group is a very important 
one because most branch offices 
have many policy leads available. 
Most of these leads—maturing pol- 
icies and all change of age cards | 
suggest you handle with a special 
interview sheet. Selling business to 
old policyholders offers a very in- 
teresting study, and I recommend 
it to you. 


Endless Chain 


The third group—Endless Chain 
Prospects — requires some careful 
work on your part. All contacts 
you have through sales made and 
interviews and calls made must be 
capitalized on for more prospects. 
A short prospecting talk for this 
purpose is the following: 

“Good morning, Mr. Brown. Just 
recently I completed some insur- 
ance work for your friend, Bill 
Smith, and he suggested you might 
be interested in seeing me—(If in- 
terview completed—) 

“Now, Mr. Brown, there may be 
someone you think might be inter- 
ested in this plan I have outlined. 
Can you suggest a friend or busi- 
ness associate?” 

I recommend that you look for a 


“nest” of prospects in some old bus- 
iness connection you had. It will 
take care of your problem immedi- 
ately in this group. 


Cold Canvass 

The fourth group of prospects is 
Strangers and they are a suitable 
group for most agents, but my ex- 
perience is that many men have 
enough normal contacts to avoid 
this more difficult group. However, 
don’t overlook this source of busi- 
ness. Lists may be made up from 
club, church, etc., directories and 
they will be profitable sources of 
business to you. 

Leads from group insurance 
closed are important and also sal- 
ary deduction groups. If an em- 
ployee list can be secured it offers 
an easy prospecting source. A 
printed letter sent out by your 
branch office to be followed by a 
call usually develops a good inter- 
view. 

This covers a general prospect- 
ing plan which will develop results. 
For most established, successful 
agents, there is little new sug- 
gested, but for those who lack a 
plan and are looking for better re- 
sults, I recommend this program. 
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AXATION, particularly federal 

taxation, is no longer the con- 

cern merely of the middle and 
upper brackets. Over 40 millions 
of people are filing income tax 
returns each year now, and paying 
taxes at initial rates totaling 23 
per cent in the first bracket. In- 
come and excess profits taxes are 
a major concern of every business. 
Income, gift, and estate taxes are 
a major concern of every thought- 
ful individual. 


Vital Questions 


We each have a great personal 
yearning to be relieved of our tax 
burdens. At the same time, we 
each have a vague and disquieting 
conviction that the good old days 
of the Twenties and Thirties will 
never return. Can we even hope 
to retain the system of free pri- 
vate enterprise? Is it only a ques- 
tion of years until life insurance 
becomes a function of the State, 
with standard policies for all? 
What is the economic outlook of 
the United States of America? 

Obviously, I cannot hope to 
cover all this territory. I shall 
confine myself wholly to the fed- 
eral tax outlook. Moreover, I do 
not want merely to gaze into the 
crystal ball, and to tell you the 
figures of tax receipts and expen- 
ditures I see there. It will be more 
serviceable to you for me to at- 
tempt to outline the premises on 
which fiscal policy should be 
based, and the choices open to the 
Congress and the people after the 
war. With this foundation, you 
can formulate your own tax sys- 
tem. 

Inflexible Item 


There can be little question that 
the federal tax program is bound 
to be a factor of major importance 
in the postwar economy. The first 
question is: Are we willing to be 
taxed at a level sufficient to cover 
current expenditures? Of course, 
there will be years of transition 
after the end of hostilities first in 
Europe and then in Asia, in which 
the budget probably will not be 
balanced. Some day, however, 
perhaps two or three years after 
the war is all over, we will arrive 
at the beginning of a normal post- 
war period. We will already have 
incurred the greatest public debt 
we have ever known, and the in- 
terest charge will be the one great 
inflexible item in our budget. We 
want business to go forward, to 
provide steady and increased em- 
ployment, to enter into the broad 
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How much do you want your government to cost you 
after the war? How much do you want to spend on 


bureaus, 


new fields of activity that the in- 
ventions of the war as well as the 
destruction and deprivations of 
the war have made possible. 


Primary Need 


The primary need for active 
business will be confidence in fis- 
cal and monetary stability. We 
cannot expect any such confidence, 
if our ordinary peacetime budget 
is not balanced in normal years. 
Businessmen and investors can be 
expected to take business risks, if 
they regard the national economy 
as stable. The economy will be 
anything but stable if there is 
little confidence in national fiscal 
soundness; if serious inflation 
seems to be just around the corner. 

We believe in the economic sys- 


defense, pensions, farmers, 


lend-lease? 


tem of free private enterprise. We 
believe that the best hope for the 
future of this country lies in the 
maintenance and in the continued 
growth of that system. National 
well-being depends upon a high 
volume of production and employ- 
ment. To foster it requires a sub- 
stantial flow of capital funds into 
old and new enterprises under the 
stimulus of the profit motive. 
Among other conditions conducive 
to large production and stable em- 
ployment is confidence in fiscal 
and monetary stability. Mainte- 
nance of this confidence requires 
prudent management of the public 
finances. 

Our interest is in a tax program 
for a solvent America. Taxation 
should produce total revenues suf- 
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TAXATION 





Expert Roswell Magill advises 40 million American 
taxpayers to consider each national budget item as 
a personal expenditure; then make themselves felt 


ficient to cover current expendi- 
tures and to make some provision 
for debt retirement. Taxation is 
always burdensome, yet it is the 
price we must pay for the services 
of government. Intelligent fiscal 
planning demands a constant bal- 
ancing, by legislators and their 
constituents, of the burdens of 
additional taxation against the 
gains to be derived from addi- 
tional governmental services. 

The postwar federal budget will 
exceed anything of the kind in the 
nation’s pre-war experience. Yet 
there will be only one item in that 
budget which will be inflexible, 
namely, the interest on the public 
debt. As to all other services, 
some leeway in the cost is possible 
according as the people incline to 
prudence or extravagance. Pru- 


dence in expenditure is a_ policy 
most likely to diminish the re- 
straint which taxation imposes 
upon the enterprise incentives. 
Nevertheless, a believer in the 
democratic process cannot logi- 
cally oppose extravagance pro- 
vided that the people have weighed 
the cost in terms of the tax bur- 
den and the effects on enterprise 
and are prepared to pay the bill 
as they go. Before setting the 
budget at a high figure it should 
be perfectly clear that all of the 
people have participated in a ra- 
tional decision on this point. 


Major Issues 


These are the two major prem- 
ises on which fiscal planning 
should be based: active business 
under a system of free private 


enterprise, and a balanced federal 
budget. Two more issues directly 
related to the kinds and burdens 
of taxes must then be considered. 
What may the national income be 
expected to be? Second, how much 
national expenditures are to be 
met with taxes? After these ques- 
tions are answered, the choices of 
particular taxes lie immediately 
before us. 

Qualified students have esti- 
mated the postwar national in- 
come at various figures. Two 
estimates which have attracted 
attention are $125 billions (Brook- 
ings Institution) and $140 billions 
(C.E.D. and Ruml-Sonne). The 
former is a more conservative cal- 
culation, and hence may best be 
used as the basis for our calcula- 
tions. It assumes active business 
and a high level of employment. 
The national income has_ been 
much higher than $125 billions 
during the war years, but in nor- 
mal pre-war years it was never 
anything like so much. Thus, in 
1929, the national income was 
about $80 billions. Active busi- 
ness and full employment after 
the war is a national article of 
faith. Businessmen and govern- 
ment alike will bend their best 
efforts to make our faith come 
true. We can fairly formulate our 
tax estimates on the basis of a 
national income of $125 billions, 
which assumes such business con- 
ditions. 


Federal Expenditures 


The total of federal expendi- 
tures can vary between wide lim- 
its. As I have stated, the major 
inflexible item is interest on the 
national debt, likely to run at 
least $5 billions per year. How 
much do you want to spend on 
national defense? We could spend 
$3 billions or $4 billions or $5 bil- 
lions or more. How much do you 
want to spend on veterans’ pen- 
sions? It could be $1.5 billions or 
more or less. What for the civil 
departments? For aid to agricul- 
ture? For lease-lend? 

A low budget of federal expen- 
ditures will run around $15 bil- 
lions, about twice what we spent 
in the thirties. A high budget 
could run to $10 billions more, but 
perhaps would actually stop at 
$22 to $24 billions. The best brake 
upon expenditures is the final con- 
sideration before us, namely, how 
are these expenses to be paid for? 

Customs, the taxes on liquor 
and tobacco, and a selected list of 
other excise or sales taxes which 
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have long been levied might be 
expected to yield $3.5 billions in a 
postwar year. If the estate and 
gift taxes and the gasoline taxes 
are levied by the federal govern- 
ment, about a billion more can be 
obtained. The rest of the neces- 
sary revenue will have to be ob- 
tained from income taxes, indi- 
vidual and corporate. If the total 
of expenditures to be met were 
$15 billions, at least $10.5 billions 
must be raised by income taxa- 
tion. This is a tremendous sum, 
compared to the $2 billions pro- 
ceeds of this tax in 1940, but it is 
much less than the total of $33 
billions income and excess profits 
taxes paid in 1944. 


Budgetary Levels 


Since the bulk of the income 
flow comes to persons in the lower 
and middle brackets, the exemp- 
tions must remain about as they 
are, $500 per person. The initial 
rate of the tax would be 15-18 per 
cent; and the total of normal tax 
and surtax would be about 42 per 
cent at $25,000 and 51 per cent at 
$100,000. To any taxpayer whose 
potential savings have been taken 
in taxes during the past several 
years, an income tax of this sort 
would be tolerable, though it 
would be much heavier than the 
taxes of the Twenties or Thirties. 
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Roswell 

Magill, 

author of this 
article, is a 
former Under 
Secretary of the 
Treasury and 
chairman of the 
Committee on 
Postwar Tax 


Policy 


If the budgetary expenditures 
rise above $15 billions, the income 
tax rates must increase pari passu. 
Aid to farmers or veterans, a very 
large military establishment will 
have a strong appeal to many citi- 
zens and may largely increase 
budgetary expenditures. We must 
always balance their advantages 
against their cost, as we do in the 
case of our personal expenditures. 
Bear in mind that the bulk of the 
revenue will have to be raised by 
an income tax. Excise and sales 
taxes will no doubt be used, but 
increases in expenditures will 
nearly all have to be met by 
heavier income taxation. If the 
total to be raised is $18 billions, 
the initial income tax rate can be 
18-20 per cent (that is, a little less 
than at present) and the surtax 
rates can also be somewhat less, 
but still notably more than would 
be required to meet a $15 billion 
budget. If the budget calls for 
$22 billions, the starting rate 
would need to be at least 20 per 
cent, and even more than that, 
unless there were use of very 
heavy taxes at all other points. In 
other words, a $22 billion peace- 
time budget will not give us much 
relief from present tax rates. 

Whatever the budgetary level, 
individuals should receive a credit 
with respect to corporation divi- 


dends at the initial or basic rate 
(corresponding to the traditiona] 
“normal tax’) for the tax paid by 
the corporation on the income dis- 
tributed. Long-term capital gains 
should continue to be taxed at a 
25 per cent rate and all capita] 
losses should be deductible against 
ordinary income on the same basis 
that the capital gains would be 
includible. 


Excess Profits Tax 


Business income whether earned 
by individual businesses or corpo- 
rations should be taxed, so far as 
possible, like other income. Cor- 
poration income and individual in- 
comes from business or other 
sources should be taxed at the 
same basic or initial rate. The 
excess profits tax should be re- 
pealed when the peak of war pro- 
duction has passed, perhaps as of 
December 31, 1946. The capital 
stock and declared value excess 
profits tax should be repealed. 
The double taxation of intercorpo- 
rate dividends should be elimi- 
nated, as well as the additional 
penalty tax on income included in 
a consolidated return. 

The reason for all this is one of 
our initial premises: we want ac- 
tive business and full employment. 
We want to encourage business to 
expand into new fields. We want 
to encourage new investment and 
venture capital. The excess profits 
tax can be tolerated by an estab- 
lished enterprise, but it is the 
great brake upon new enterprise 
and growing enterprise. There 
seems to be general agreement 
that it should be repealed as 
promptly as possible after the 
war. 

The scope of the excise taxes 
must depend upon revenue re- 
quirements. A reasonable number 
of excises will promote revenue 
stability in times of fiscal strain, 
distributing a part of the tax bur- 
den according to the spending, 
rather than the receipts, of in- 
come. Sales of liquor and tobacco 
will surely be taxed, and taxes on 
other widely used commodities 
may be required. If the budget 
should rise to a sufficiently high 
level, say $22 billions or more, it 
will be difficult to maintain budg- 
etary balance without resort to a 
sales tax. 


Inheritances & Estates 
inheritances 
gifts, 


The taxation of 
and estates, as well as 
(Concluded on page 56) 
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Why the Equitable is sponsoring 


“THIS IS YOUR 


PBL 


Every Friday, The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is presenting a new series of radio 
dramatizations entitled “This Is Your 
FBI”. These are official stories, from 
the FBI files, prepared with the full 
cooperation of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Bureau, made an in- 
troductory speech during the first 
broadcast. 


On the same program, Thomas I. 
Parkinson, President of The Equitable, 
explained why this society had elected 
to present the series. All life insurance 
men should be interested in what he 
said :— 


“We believe that no medium more 
vital than this official FBI broadcast 
could be used to bring the society 
closer to its members and those who 
may become members in the future. 
Our business, too, is safeguarding the 
security of the American family. Pub- 
lic service and human relationships— 
the preservation of homes for widows 
and children; the education of sons and 
daughters; the security and comfort of 
thousands of elderly men and women 
living in retirement; and finally, the 
peace of mind of the American citizen, 
is the mission of our society. And after 
all, there could be no closer parallel to 
the objectives of your Federal Bureau 
of Investigation.” 


PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS | PARKINSON 


PRESIDENT 


393 Seventh Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 


TUNE IN &:30 P.M. EVERY FRIDAY - BLUE NETKORK 
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by LUKE A.BURKE 


Member of the New York Bar 








MEDICINE VS. CHIROPRACTIC 


ITHOUT going into the merits of the argument, 

let it be said by way of preface that for many 
years a controversy has raged between medical doc- 
tors and chiropractors over the right of the members 
of the latter group to hold themselves out to the public 
and administer to its physical needs. Strange as it 
may seem, this difference of opinion between these 
two factions was injected into a recent law suit in 
which the insurer resisted payment to a beneficiary 
on the grounds that the insured had not, in her ap- 
plication for insurance, apprised the company of over 
100 chiropractic treatments she underwent in the two 
years prior to the time the policy was issued. Kahn 
vs. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New Jersey Su- 
preme Court; decided Feb. 28, 1945. 

The pertinent policy provision imposed the duty 
upon an applicant to disclose the nature of “medical 
or surgical treatment or attention.” The insured had 
been treated by the chiropractor for “shortness of 
breath, obesity, tiredness, menopause and various 
minor ailments such as colds and things of that sort.” 
When the beneficiary sued the company for the face 
amount of the policy the court in part charged the 
jury: “There is no proof of any medical treatment of 
this woman at any time.” The jury following this part 
of the charge most literally returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff. 

The appellate court, before which the case was 
brought by the insurer, indicated that there were 151 
ailments which respond to chiropractic treatment. 
Since the State of New Jersey grants limited licenses 
to qualified chiropractors, the upper court reversed 
the verdict, holding that a chiropractor “practicing 
within the limits of his license is engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine.” 
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INTENTIONAL KILLING 
é; GUNMAN cannot hope to escape a first degree 


murder charge, of which intention is an ele- 
ment, if, through faulty aim, he kills someone 
other than whom he intended. This rule of the criminal 


law, however, is not binding in a civil suit. In the 
case of Texas Prudential Insurance Company vs. 
Knighten (Texas Court of Civil Appeals; decided 


March 30, 1945) it appeared that the insured, Letson, 
was issued a policy providing for double indemnity in 
the event of accidental death. The double indemnity, 
according to the terms of this policy, was to have no 
application, if the assured should die of wounds in- 
tentionally inflicted by either himself or another. 


Fired at Mrs. —Killed Mr. 


Morris had been married to Mrs. Letson prior to 
her marriage to the insured. On one occasion prior 
to the fatal shooting of Letson, Morris had attempted 
to kill Mrs. Letson. When the action on the policy 
for double benefits was tried, it was shown that on 
the day of the fatal shooting, Morris went to the Let- 
son home and fired several shots at Mrs. Letson, 
missing her as she stood in the doorway to her house. 
Mrs. Letson subsequently peeked out of a window and 
thereafter Morris fired his final shots through the same 
window, killing Letson. 


Criminal Rule Not Applied 


Upon the presentation of the above facts to it, the 
jury rendered a verdict against the insurer. The ap- 
pellate court upheld the verdict on the grounds that 
the evidence clearly disclosed an intent upon the part 
of Morris to kill Mrs. Letson. As was said before, 
the criminal rule of “transferred intention” is not 
applied where the aim, is faulty. 
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AMBIGUITIES 


O many suits have been brought to interpret al- 

leged ambiguities in insurance policies it is almost 
inconceivable that there are any loopholes left through 
which the insurers’ funds might trickle. The case of 
Levinson vs. the Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh (Maryland Court of Appeals; decided 
March 2, 1945) is one of the most recent to involve 
policy construction. 

The policy in question had an exclusion to the effect 
that accidental death benefits would not be paid “if 
death of the insured should result directly or indi- 
rectly .. . from taking of poison or inhaling of gas, 
whether accidental or otherwise .. .” 

On November 9th, 1943, the insured was found dead 
in a hotel room and the cause of death was asphyxia- 
tion by illuminating gas. This fact was alleged in 
the plaintiff’s declaration to which the defendant 
demurred. The lower court sustained the demurrer 
on the grounds that the cause of death, as alleged.in 
the declaration, was specifically excluded by the terms 
of the policy. 

An appeal was taken from the lower court’s ruling 
and the appellate tribunal held that the declaration 
stated facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action 
and that the exclusion clause mentioned above was 
not applicable. The plaintiff on this appeal urged that 
breathing illuminating gas, while asleep, did not con- 
stitute “inhaling” gas within the meaning of the pol- 
icy. The court lent a sympathetic ear to this plea, 
stating if the policy read “voluntarily or otherwise,” 
instead of “accidental or otherwise,” the demurrer 
would have been sustained. 
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SPECULATON AS TO CAUSE OF DEATH 


ERY many double indemnity clauses of life insur- 

ance policies provide that double benefits shall 
not be paid if death shall result directly or indirectly 
from bodily or mental infirmity or disease in any 
form. These clauses are litigated most often in the 
event that the assured is aged and infirm and sus- 
tains injuries in a fall through which he or she sub- 
sequently dies. The question to be resolved then is 
whether the fall occurred by reason of some local 
defect or on account of the infirmity induced by nat- 
ural causes. 

In the case of Prudential Insurance Company of 
America vs. Van Wey (Indiana Supreme Court; de- 
cided March 12, 1945) the facts indicated that the 
insured, who was sixty-two years old, suffered from 
nephritis, coronary sclerosis and hypertension for 
about ten years before she died. For two weeks prior 
to her death she was confined to bed because of dizzi- 
ness and headaches. The insured during this latter 
confinement was found lying on the floor near the 
bathroom in her home. The insured had fallen and 
sustained a fractured hip. Within a day she developed 
pneumonia and two days later she died. 

In an action brought to recover under the double 
indemnity feature of the policy, the plaintiff prevailed. 
However, upon appeal the judgment was reversed upon 
the grounds that there was no evidence that the fall 
was caused by the prescribed “accidental means” as 
the fall could, with equal facility, be ascribed to the 
dizziness and tottery condition of the insured. The 
court would not indulge a speculation as to the true 
cause of the deceased’s fall. 
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Phoutd we have an INTERNATION AL 


We so 
preened ourselves on being victori- 
ous in World War I, or at least on 
contributing largely toward its suc- 
cessful ending, that we settled down 


N the period of suspense and 

anxiety through which we are 

living, it is difficult to concen- 
trate upon anything except the war 
picture which is now unfolding so 
dramatically each day before us. 
Our sons, daughters, brothers, sis- 
ters and old friends have left us 
to contribute their efforts toward 
the successful close of the present 
world conflict. Our thoughts and 
our prayers are constantly with 
them, and at home our demonstra- 
tion of courage and achievement 
must match theirs in the service as 
closely as possible. 

We must plan to prepare for them 

in return for their sacrifices— 
opportunities to work after the 
war, in organizations made better 
by us during their absence. It is 
our responsibility in this period to 
carry on and improve the institu- 
tions to which they are to return. 
Let us hope that they may soon 
come back to find their rightful 
places in the economic and social 
life of the nation. 


Joint Responsibility 

Our responsibility today, then, is 
to carry on and improve life insur- 
ance management and in this I do 
not refer to the “home office” angle 
alone. By no means! You, the un- 
derwriter in the field, are responsi- 
ble for much of the “management” 
of life insurance. Through you- 
almost entirely through you—the 
policies and ideals of your com- 
pany must be presented and ex- 
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plained to policyholders and pros- 
pective policyholders. And, through 
you—back to the home office man- 
agement—must come the pulse of 
the public, as well as your ideas and 
factual suggestions, designed to in- 
crease efficiency generally. You are 
the trustees “in the field.” You 
are, locally, the life insurance man- 
agement to the 70 million policy 
owners of our country. 

You are proud of your calling, 
your business. You hold your head 
high. And justly so—for as life 
insurance enters the third year of 
its second century, it is safe to say 
that it enjoys the confidence of the 
American people more fully than at 
any previous period in its history. 

In spite of countless handicaps 
and inconveniences, in spite of a 
market already absorbed in its own 
rush of affairs, in spite of greatly 
reduced numbers in the field, the 
past few years have shown admir- 
able increases in production and 
progress. The life insurance busi- 
ness at this time can properly con- 
gratulate itself—it has justification 
for the satisfaction it takes in the 
progress of its services to the pub- 
lic. Its soundness and integrity 
are generally acknowledged. 


Lesson From Past 


But right here we should begin 
to check ourselves. There is dan- 
ger in a state of satisfaction—there 
is danger in being over-confident. 
We don’t ever want to become smug. 
Remember what happened after the 


last war in this country? 


smugly to enjoy prosperity and 
peace. 

One of the first things we did 
was to defeat the Defense Act—it 
would have meant slightly higher 
taxes for us, and fewer yolf links 
and country club swimming pools. 
We didn’t look far enough ahead to 
realize that it would have meant a 
prepared nation, fortified strongly 
enough to arouse among enemy na- 
tions real fear of and respect for 
us. We cut our army to a corporal’s 
guard. In 1926 our naval appro- 
priations for new ships dropped to 
an all-time low in the past 30 years. 
From time to time we read articles, 
and heard warnings from many 
sources, that Germany and Japan 
were war-bent again. Mein Kampf 
was first published in the United 
States in 1933. 


Warnings Ignored 

Were we alert enough to prepare 
for the day we sensed was sure to 
come? No—we just trusted that 
our nation could rise to any emer- 
gency when it came. Did the letters 
sent in 1939 by Admiral Harry E. 
Yarnell, commander-in-chief of our 
Asiatic Fleet for neary three years 
ending in July, 1939, foretelling 
practically what happened in the 
Pacific in 1941, excite us enough to 
stop our sending oil, scrap, machine 
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In America we have the “know 


how’”’ 


from a hundred years of ex- 
perience. Why shouldn’t we 
share our design for life insur- 
ance with others in the topsy- 
turvy post-war world which we 


all face? 


of the agency system 
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tools and the like to Japan? No— 
again, we trusted in our country to 
rise to any emergency when it 
came. 


Today's Challenge 


Then, with almost super-human 
speed and efficiency, we prepared 
at the eleventh hour in the time 
granted us by the fight of our gal- 
lant allies. So far our country has 
justified our faith. The cost in 
money does not matter now. We 
will pay all the taxes necessary to 
lick the Nazi and the Japs. The 
only thing that really matters to- 
day is getting our sons and daugh- 
ters back, after right has been es- 
tablished. 

We can never bring back the 
brave youngsters who have made 
the supreme sacrifice, however. 
That is a loss which can never be 
repaid. So, let’s take another les- 
son from the war, as far as our 
own business is concerned. Let’s 
guard life insurance with alertness 
and preparedness. Any possession, 
right or privilege can and will be 
ours only as long as we protect it. 
Anything tangible or intangible, 
which we value, can be taken away 
from us in a short space of time, if 
we do not work to guard and culti- 
vate it. For life insurance man- 
agement—that is the responsibility 
and the challenge today. 

One of the most important con- 
tributions, you—the life under- 
writers of today—can make toward 
the future of the life insurance 


business is to determine the type 
and character of the life under- 
writer of tomorrow. You can ex- 
ert great influence as to whether 
we have the “career underwriter” 
of tomorrow or the “policy peddler”’ 
of the past. Make it your business 
to know the kind of men and women 
being brought into this business. 
See to it that you are proud of your 
fellow craftsmen. Raise your voice 
about the selection methods used; 
see to it that proper training is 
provided. Mere “volumnitus’” must 
not control our procedures in agen- 
cies nor in companies. 


Unprecedented Prestige 


Quality men and women, care- 
fully selected and given thorough 
training can bring only great cred- 
it to our institution. Your opin- 
ions and your ideas in this respect 
should have great weight in the 
next decade. At the moment you 
have great prestige with your com- 
panies. Make no mistake about that. 
What you have done during the 
war—your splendid efforts in the 
war bond campaigns—your work in 
the Red Cross and the way you have 
conducted yourselves in your daily 
routine in this “war of nerves’— 
all have won you widespread ad- 
miration in the eyes of your com- 
panies and the public at large. Like 
our institution as a whole, you have 
never commanded more respect 
from the nation than you do today. 

And now, a word about “home 
office management” with which I 


have been associated closely for the 
past eight years. Rarely, in that 
time, have I met anyone in an ex- 
ecutive capacity who has given the 
slightest evidence of being smug, 
self-satisfied or motivated by sel- 
fishness. Rather these officers have 
been hard working, honest, intelli- 
gent, fair-minded men who take 
their responsibilities seriously and 
who have always uppermost in their 
minds the well-being of policyhold- 
ers and the funds for which they 
are trustees. 

Between companies there is the 
utmost confidence and respect. A 
good workable idea is freely passed 
from one company to another for 
the benefit of all the country’s 
policyholders. Mortality experience 
is being constantly exchanged in 
the interests of more scientific un- 
derwriting for the insuring public. 
Medical research is given wide dis- 
tribution in the interest of public 
health. Other research activities 
in a wide variety of fields are being 
conducted for the benefit of the 
institution of life insurance as a 
whole. Detailed statements of other 
companies are in the files at the. 
home offices of most of the com- 
panies. 


Company Cooperation 


On the other band, as in no other 
business to my knowledge, there is 
complete freedom of action main- 
tained by each company as to its 
individual operation. The coopera- 
tion between the companies and the 
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field forces, through the medium of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, the Institute of Life 
insurance, the American College of 
Life Underwriters,.and the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, is 
at the high point in my experience. 
The whole picture is good, almost 
too good. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the United States Army, 
under General L. H. Campbell, has 
worked miracles in the past three 
years. Its watchword is “... eter- 
aal dissatisfaction with things as 
they are ...no matter how good 
they are.” Isn’t that a motto we 
could adopt? Let’s not take our 
status for granted. 


Gone Are the Days .. . 


We took for granted our family 
init. We took for granted our 
srivilege to wire birthday con- 
fratulations to our mothers, our 
wives and our sweethearts. We 
took for granted our cars, gasoline 
and oil and tires, for business as 
well as pleasure. We took for 
granted our central heating—fuel 
to keep us as warm as we liked in 
a cold winter. And food—how we 
did like to eat! We could order a 
sirloin steak and get it! Now, we 
don’t even dare to order it. We 
took for granted our railroad and 
Pullman accommodations—we could 
go where we liked, and when—and 
stay in a hotel as long as we liked! 
And now we have the curfew! 
Sometimes we stopped and counted 
our blessings, but not many of 
these benefits were ever listed. We 
have learned to guard our comforts 
and our rights. As a matter of 


fact, you may remember when we 
used to invite four people for a 
week-end and 


serve them four- 
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course dinners and icing on the 
cake! All this we took for granted. 

But, our present-day inconveni- 
ences are nothing compared with 
the hardships of millions of our 
boys fighting from fox hole to fox 
hole, up and down the Seven Seas, 
and over all the world . . . in the 
air. Had we been more far-sighted, 
had we been more alert to what was 
going on about us in other nations, 
had we been less smug and self- 
satisfied with ourselves after 1918, 
the world unquestionably would 
have been a different place today. 
Let us pray that the coming San 
Francisco conference will bring out 
a design for world unity which will 
forever prevent another world ca- 
tastrophe of this kind. 


2nd Century Opportunities 


Winston Churchill said he had 
not been selected as Premier “to 
liquidate the British Empire.” 
Shouldn’t we apply this thought to 
the life insurance business? Let us 
be “on guard.” We have a privilege 
in working in this vital, all-impor- 
tant business, and we should guard 
it zealously and jealously, just as 
we should guard our liberty. “Lib- 
erty is something to be earned, not 
inherited.” So, isn’t this the time 
to develop, with all our resources, 
new ideas for improving our ser- 
vice to the public? Isn’t this the 
time to be certain that any prac- 
tices, however minor, which are 
not in the interest of the public be 
crushed out and crushed out at 
once? Isn’t this the time to put 
our houses in order completely, 
financially, management-wise, and 
to examine the method of distribu- 
tion of our product, as well? Life 
insurance is a quasi-public service 


"Not for a moment 
would | suggest that 
American companies 
enter these other coun- 
tries for the purpose of 
writing new business..." 


institution and as such must be 
like Caesar’s wife—“above re- 
proach.” 

Moreover, isn’t this the time to 
broaden our service to the public in 
every possible manner, in sound, 
safe ways which are still in the 
best interests of our present policy- 
holders? Isn’t this the time to be 
certain that, in the second century 
of life insurance, we will perform 
broader and better services in the 
public interest than ever before? 


NSLI Conservation 


One real test facing us today is 
the manner in which we, as an in- 
stitution, take in hand the problem 
of the conservation of National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance issued upon the 
lives of our fighting men. It is a 
very difficult problem. 

Over 15 million policies are now 
in force for 120 billion dollars of 
life insurance! There is no doubt 
that a considerable amount of this 
tremendous total will lapse through 
no fault of the life underwriter. 
But, to keep these lapses down toa 
minimum is a responsibility we 
should assume. How well this is 
done will rest largely in the hands 
of life underwriters in the field. 
Most well-managed and far-sighted 
companies have and will encourage 
the veteran to continue his govern- 
ment insurance, but the accom- 
plishment of this aim will depend 
greatly upon the attitude and the 
conscientious effort of the men and 
women in the field with whom the 
veteran will come into personal con- 
tact. I have no doubt that the 
members of the life underwriters’ 
associations will give willingly each 
veteran sound advice and acquaint 
him fully with the rights and priv- 
ileges of government insurance. I 
urge that you go further. If you 
find that a veteran has been wrong- 
ly advised—help him restore his 
government insurance, or at least 
be certain he understands thorough- 
ly his rights and privileges under 
it. Make that your responsibility, 
too. 


World Viewpoint 


And now—may I make a rather 
radical suggestion? You may say 
that the idea is visionary and im- 
practicable. Perhaps, it is also un- 
timely. But I should like to see it 
given consideration by a committee 
representing the various associa- 
tions in the life insurance business 
in the United States. I hope that 
such a committee may explore the 
possibilities from a long range 
viewpoint. Careful study by a small 
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group, in a relatively shor. time, 
should be able to decide whether or 
not there is merit in the idea. 

Through the use of the American 
agency system the United States, 
with 6 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, owns 64 per cent of the 
world’s life insurance. At the end 
of 1944 it was estimated that we 
had, excluding National Service 
Life Insurance, 70 million policy- 
holders owning 149 billions of life 
insurance, behind which stood the 
savings of the “man on the street” 
in the staggering sum—even in 
these days of deficit financing—of 
41 %illions of dollars in assets. 


Cooperation With Canada 


Life insurance works toward the 
promotion of free enterprise. It is 
an economic deterrent to Fascism 
and Socialism. Including benefici- 
aries, about 2 out of 3 persons in 
the North American continent (ex- 
cluding Mexico) have an interest in 
life insurance. This indicates plenty 
of “rugged individualism.” Why 
shouldn’t we exchange and share 
our ideas with those of other na- 
tions of the world? For many 
years we have worked closely with 
Canada. But, why only with Can- 
ada? What about the other nations 
of the world who know little or 
nothing of the American agency 
system? 

Our Canadian colleagues in the 
life insurance business, through 
their efforts in certain foreign 
countries, have already done much 
to plant the seed of the life insur- 
ance idea abroad. But shouldn’t all 
North American companies work 
together, under a definite plan, to 
extend the benefits of life insur- 
ance protection to all free peoples 
of the world? 


International Association 


What I should like to see is this 
—that such a committee, meeting 
under the leadership of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, or any one of the company 
associations for that matter, dis- 
cuss ways and means of organizing, 
if considered practical, an Interna- 
tional Association of Life Insur- 
ance with representatives from all 
the world’s free countries and de- 
mocracies. Perhaps, other nations 
would be interested in learning how 
this “Rock in a Weary Land,” as 
Bruce Barton put it years ago, was 
established and how it became—in 
a hundred years—a definite factor 
for betterment of our national 
economy. 


ALEXANDER E. 
PATTERSON 


Executive vice- 
president of the 
Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of 
New York. 
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Not for a moment would I sug- 
gest that American life insurance 
companies enter these other coun- 
tries for the purpose of writing 
new business. On the contrary, I 
would suggest that life insurance, 
as distinct from other branches of 
insurance, take the lead in arrang- 
ing some mechanism so that we 
might exchange ideas about our re- 
spective systems, once each year, 
in whatever manner should be 
found most desirable. 


Community of Interests 

Is it visionary to imagine that a 
wider distribution of sound life in- 
surance would be a good plan for 
the citizens of Mexico, France, 
Brazil, Sweden or the Argentine? 
I don’t think it is visionary. We 
may look upon them as “strange”’ 
people because their language and 
customs are different from ours. 
But, they live for this family in- 
terest just as we do, and what hap- 
pens to them later in life interests 
them just as much as it interests 
us. The savings of the people of 
these nations would then flow back 
into their own private enterprise, 
and improve their government’s 
strength and stability through in- 
creased individual responsibility of 
this character. Why should the 
United States, with only 6 per cent 
of the world’s population, own 64 
per cent of all the life insurance? 
Why shouldn’t there be a wider 
distribution ? 





Legal reserve life insurance, 
properly managed, has proved to 
be one of the soundest ideas ever 
developed for a free enterprise so- 
ciety. As a matter of fact, life in- 
surance may be said to have origi- 
nated in England in the 15th Cen- 
tury, and while it hasn’t flowered 
in other countries of the world as 
it has in Canada and the United 
States, it has made real progress 
in certain other countries. Like- 
wise, in the Latin-American coun- 
tries particularly, progress has been 
made in spite of many difficulties 
unknown to us. 


Century Old Design 


“In America we have the “know 
how” of the agency system from a 
hundred years of experience. The 
figures prove it. Why shouldn’t we 
share our design for life insurance 
with others in the topsy-turvy post- 
war world which we face? Why 
shouldn’t life insurance take a lead- 
ing part in this most important 
chapter in the world’s history? Oh, 
yes, I can think of many objections 
and reasons why we shouldn’t do 
anything of the kind! But, I can 
imagine our business, our institu- 
tion, aiding our country in playing 
its part in this post-war period of 
reconstruction. And, if such meet- 
ings could be arranged in time to 
come, it is my sincere opinion that 
we, in America, can learn a lot, too, 
from the interchange of ideas. 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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Fine Example of Life 


Insurance in Action 


The Seattle Life Underwriters 
Association presented checks total- 
ing $156,465 to the Seattle Chil- 
dren’s Orthopedic Hospital at a 
dinner, April 27, which celebrated 
the fulfillment of a successful cam- 
paign undertaken by the under- 
writers in 1925 to provide a size- 
able endowment for the institution. 
In the aggregate, the hospital is to 
net $366,232 as a result of the two- 
week drive 20 years ago in which 
400 underwriters participated. 

With the presentation of the 
checks, the life underwriters here 
concluded one of the most unusual 
bequest insurance campaigns on 
record and one which has aroused 
nationwide interest among hospital 
authorities. The endowment funds 
had been provided by a large group 
of public-spirited citizens, to as- 
sist in the future work of this in- 
stitution which has treated ap- 
proximately 40,000 children, since 
its start as a seven-bed unit in 
1907. It has 125 beds today and 
treats about 3000 children a year. 


Additional Benefits 


In addition to the matured en- 
dowment payments made at the 
dinner, death claims have been paid 
since the start of the plan 20 years 
ago in the amount of $77,750; cash 
values were received under policies 
that had been surrendered during 
the period in the amount of $31,- 
619; paid up policies total $25,539; 


“> ~ 











Left to right: Dwight Mead, chairman of original campaign committee; Mrs. D. E. 

Skinner, widow. of the creator of the endowment fund; Mrs. Henry B. Owen, president 

of the hospital; Milton A. Link, president, Seattle Life Underwriters Association; Holgar 
J. Johnson, president, Institute of Life Insurance. 


dividends have been received in the 
amount of $18,602; and there is 
still $88,750 of life insurance in 
force on policies issued as a result 
of the drive. Altogether 402 poli- 
cies were issued and 49 companies 
participated in the underwriting. 
Speakers at the dinner included 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the 
Institute of Life Insurance; 
Dwight Mead, chairman of the 
campaign, since its inception in 
1925; and Mrs. Henry B. Owen, 
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president of the hospital, who ac- 
cepted the check from Milton A. 
Link, president of the Seattle As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


Guests of Honor 


Among the guests of honor were 
Mrs. D. E. Skinner, widow of the 
prominent Seattle shipbuilder, who 
conceived the idea for the benefit 
of the hospital; and, representing 
the children who have been helped 
by the hospital, Mrs. C. G. Kam- 
meyer, a patient 15 years ago and 
now a dental technician, who spoke 
briefly about her care and experi- 
ences at the hospital. 

In his talk at the presentation 
dinner, Mr. Johnson cited the 
Seattle hospital project as an ex- 
ample of social-economic service 
and good citizenship which every 
underwriters’ group in the coun- 
try might well follow. 


Democracy at Work 


“Such a program helps to build 
good citizenship and life insurance 
can well undertake such services on 
a broad scale in performing its 
job as a good citizen,” Mr. Johnson 
said. 

“We can only have a responsible 
ond strong nation where we have 
individuals willing to be good 
neighbors and assume community 
responsibility for the better instru- 
ments of charity and other instru- 
ments of social and economic well 
being. ‘Such bequest plans as this 
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Seattle hospital project are truly 
illustrations of democracy at 
work.” 


No Pattern to Follow 


Dwight Mead, in his talk, re- 
called that when the program was 
drawn up 20 years ago, there was 
no pattern to follow as nothing of 
its kind had ever been attempted. 
“This was the super-romance of 
life insurance,” Mr. Mead said, 
“working for the benefit of un- 
fortunate children. Here we had 
for the first time the institution of 
life insurance working as a single 
unit for the benefit of generations 
to come. It proved that men and 
women representing 49 companies 
could weld themselves into one 
great idea and, in so doing, become 
a driving, dynamic force in the 
community. This is a vital and liv- 
ing thing.” 


International Association? 
(Continued from Page 29) 


Just as we have lived to see our 
methods for commerce, transporta- 
tion and communication expanded 
and copied throughout the world, 
so should I like to live to see the 
institution of life insurance serve 
the citizens of the world as it 
serves us here. Then, the chances 
are that the peoples of the coun- 
tries represented might have some 
of the same assurance of economic 
security and peace of mind that is 
now guaranteed to the policy own- 
ers and their beneficiaries in Amer- 
ica. 

I believe that the nations of the 
world which have seen so many re- 
strictions imposed and so much 
regimentation enforced, are going 
to want more than anything else 
all the freedoms, including free en- 
terprise. I believe that many, when 
they find themselves, will insist on 
these freedoms for they know well 
to what state regimentation 
brought them. I hope they get their 
freedoms, and if they do, there is 
no reason why they shouldn’t adopt 
a tried and successful pattern for 
a business of security with the nec- 
essary adaptations to their social 
and economic conditions. 


"One World?" 


Considering the expansion of the 
United States’ influence through- 
out the world during the past 5 
years, is it visionary to imagine 
that within the next decade, great 


strides can be made in the organ- 
ization and education of life insur- 
ance among the democracies of the 
world? I don’t think it is visionary. 

You all have your ideas whether 
this is going to be “One World” or 
not. If you believe as I do, that 
social institutions among free peo- 
ples are destined to become inter- 
national just as commerce, trans- 
portation and communication have 
come to be, then you will agree 
with me that an International As- 
sociation of Life Insurance would 
be a great forward step towards 
the advancement of friendly rela- 
tions among nations, and the bet- 
terment of the state of mankind. 
Intangible as this now is, it might 
plant: the seed of such a plan, 
which, well cultivated, could grow 
into a tangible reality—which will 
not be made of the stuff of dreams. 
Shouldn’t life insurance think be- 
yond itself, once in a while? 

If an International Association 
of Life Insurance should be devel- 
oped—and I hope to see this hap- 
pen—I am sure that at a future 
time, someone will quote in other 
languages, the great words of 
Grover Cleveland, who, speaking of 
management in life insurance, once 
said: 

“These relationships, closely in- 
terwoven, constitute a powerful 
cable binding life insurance to the 
immovable rock of popular confi- 
dence. You who manage life insur- 
ance companies cannot afford to 
risk weakness in a single thread.” 

This statement will always re- 
main a responsibility and a chal- 
lenge. 


N.A.L.U. Nominating 


Committee Named 


Acting in behalf of the national 
council, as empowered by the reso- 
lution adopted at the fifty-third 
annual convention held in Chicago 
in 1942, the board of trustees of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at its recent midyear meet- 
ing elected the following five mem- 
bers to serve as the 1945 nominat- 
ing committee : 

Eber M. Spence, general agent, 
Provident Mutual, Indianapolis, 
chairman; Lynn S. Broaddus, gen- 
eral agent, Guardian Life, Chicago; 
Theo M. Green, agent, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, Oklahoma City; 
William B. Hardy, agent, New En- 
gland Mutual, Cincinnati; Philip J. 
Torsney, Metropolitan, Bloomfield, 
N. J. 


Nominating Procedure 


The committee on nominations, as 
instructed by the by-laws, will 
solicit recommendations of nomin- 
ees for offices to be filled at the an- 
nual election and the committee will 
issue invitations to all local associa- 
tions to submit the names and quali- 
fications of any members they wish 
to present for national office. If 
government restrictions prevent the 
holding of either an annual meeting 
of the national council or of a na- 
tional convention this year, the 
board of trustees will receive the 
report of the committee on nomina- 


tions and elect the officers and 


trustees under the wartime powers 
granted it by the resolution adopted 
at Chicago in 1942. 





The Magnetism 


of “postwar planning” lies in 
the perennial American spirit 
of looking forward to better 
things tomorrow. Life 


insurance helps to sustain 


this healthy imagination. 


* 





GIRARD. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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Members of the new advisory board of the National Association of Accident & Health Under- 
writers are shown above as follows: Bottom row, left to right, George E. Davis, director of insurance 
at Purdue University; Harold R. Gordon, managing director of Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference; M. B. Oakes, chairman of educational committee of NAAHU; Clarence A. Sholl, 
president of NAAHU; Emerson Davis, general agent of Inter-Ocean Casualty. Middle row, left 
to right, William E. Lebby, general agent of Massachusetts Indemnity; H. P. Skoglund, president 
of North American Life & Casualty; R. J. Costigan, general agent of Business Men's Assurance; 
S. Robert Rauwolf, assistant agency director of North American Accident. Top row, left to right, 
H. J. Ferguson, general agent of Occidental Life; C. Norman Green, vice-president of Hoosier 
Casualty; Rex Edmunds, vice-president of Fidelity Health & Accident; Marion F. Houston, general 
agent of Washington National; E. H. Mueller, general agent of Pacific Mutual Life; S$. C. Carroll, 
vice-president of Mutual Benefit Health & Accident. 








Program for Prosperity 
Presented in New Book 


This nation’s hope for creating a 
new and enduring prosperity from 
her vast natural resources, scientific 
knowledge, experience and wisdom 
is examined in a new book: “Pros- 
perity—We Can Have It If We 
Want It.” 

Written by Murray Shields, econ- 
omist of the Irving Trust Company 
since 1931, and Donald B. Wood- 
ward, research assistant to the 
president of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, the 
book has just been published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

The authors explain in a preface 
that the volume is “an expression 
of our profound disagreement with 
the popular doctrines of the day 
which profess to assure prosperity 
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but which are capable of yielding 
nothing but disappointment.” 

The book argues that without 
business prosperity, we cannot have 
full employment, and that business 
prosperity depends primarily on the 
existence of competitive incentives 
that spur capital investment so as 
to provide better tools and equip- 
ment for workers, to insure con- 
tinuously increasing productivity 
per man-hour of work and to en- 
large markets by producing what 
the consumer wants at lower prices. 

It examines the role the economic 
cure-alls and reforms, so fashion- 
able in the prewar decade, can ap- 
propriately play in providing pros- 
perity and jobs. It is argued that 
neither objective can be realized 
through public works, slum clear- 
ance, subsidization of small busi- 
ness, foreign loans, social insur- 


ance, government deficit, redistri- 
bution of income, monetary man- 
agement, repeal of the anti-trust 
laws, or by following the do-nothing 
philosophy of those who would al- 
low everything to take its course, 
unhampered by government con- 
trols of any kind. 

“Here,” say the publishers, “is 
calm reasoning by competent econo- 
mists about issues which are gen- 
erally viewed only in extreme emo- 
tion. Out of their critical appraisal 
of the successes and mistakes of the 
past, the authors present a positive 
program for prosperity—a program 
which is economically dependable, 
realistic in the sense that it is pos- 
sible of achievement and such as to 
provide the basis for solid hope that 
our people will have jobs in pros- 
perous business, instead of doles 
when the war is won.” 
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A WELCOME TO BABIES 


The 95-year-old National Life Insurance Company of Vermont announces, as of 
May 1, 1945, that its representatives are now privileged to write life insurance contracts 
on the lives of babies at age zero to age four at nearest birthday. 

This extension of insurability to age zero means that through National Life con- 
tracts clients may be offered complete juvenile coverage, including the Juvenile Con- 
tinuance Contract. 

For children age zero to four these five plans are offered: 

TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE EIGHTEEN 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 
TWENTY-FIVE YEAR ENDOWMENT 
THIRTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 

For children age five to nine inclusive there are six plans available including Life, 
Twenty Payment Life, Life Paid Up at Sixty-Five, Twenty Year Endowment, Thirty 


Year Endowment and Endowment at Sixty-Five. 
For children age ten to fourteen all the regular plans except Graded Premium 


Life and Term Insurance are available. 
With our welcome to babies, a new and almost unlimited market for life insurance 


is open to representatives of the National Life Insurance Company. 
Upon inquiry we would be pleased to furnish full descriptions of our new 
contracts, which have very attractive features. 


P. S. Policies age 0-4 will not be issued in New York State 





NATIONAL LIFE company Monrretier VERMONT 





PURELY MUTUAL * ESTABLISHED 1850 
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PROTECTING 


AND 
FOR 


* THE® FAM se Y 


HUNDRED 
YEARS 
1845-1949 


GEORGE L. HARRISON 


and eighty-five applications for 

$34,281,174 in a single day! 
That is the proud Centennia! Day 
performance ... April 12, 1945... 
of agents of the New York Life In- 
surance Company. 

Only slightly less spectacular was 
the production of these same agents 
during the 10-months Centurion 
Campaign, recently ended, which 
developed a total of paid for busi- 
ness aggregating $443,491,522. 

No matter how highly President 
George L. Harrison, Vice-President 
L. Seton Lindsay and Dudley 
Dowell, who this month was named 
to succeed Mr. Lindsay as vice- 
president in charge of agency af- 
fairs, and other company executives 
may have rated their representa- 
tives throughout the country 
even they must have been amazed 
at this sensational entry into a sec- 
ond century of “protecting the 
family and serving the nation.” 

Insurance in force at that time 
stood at more than $7,600,000,000. 


T and cist thousand two hundred 


Payments Exceed $6 Billions 

It seemed particularly appro- 
priate, therefore, for President 
Harrison, in his Centennial mes- 
sage, to say that “the New York 
Life agents, of yesterday and to- 
day, deserve special recognition and 
honor . Because of their initia- 
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tive during the past century, mil- 
lions of families have been able to 
enjoy the happiness which comes 
from financial security.” 

In that period, the company has 
paid over six billions of dollars to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. 

All of which is a far cry from: 

“Its humble beginnings were in 
a small office at No. 68 Wall Street, 
under the presidency of Mr. J. 
Depuyster Ogden; and amid all the 
discouragements necessarily con- 
nected with the attempt to intro- 
duce and popularize a novel system 
of business based on benevolence. 
Consequently the early progress of 
the company was slow.” 

Spectator Comment 

This rather choice verbal tidbit 
was penned . probably with a 
quill... by an editor of The Specta- 
tor back in 1870 in a review memo- 
rializing the New York Life In- 
surance Company’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary and establishment in its 
first specially designed home office 
building, a halftone of which ap- 
pears herewith. In 1870 a full-page 
steel engraving, beautifully 
wrought, of “this elegant edifice” 
accompanied the review, which is 
reproduced from the time-yellowed 
bound volumes of that date, on 
pages 36 and 37. 

Facsimiles of other stories which 


appeared in this magazine in con- 
nection with other quarter-century 
anniversaries of the company will 
be found on succeeding pages of 
this issue. The editors of The 
Spectator found these articles, with 
their reflections and sidelights on 
the growth of one company, and the 
business as a whole, so intriguing, 
they felt they could offer nothing 
else, in honor of the New York 
Life’s Centennial, quite so arrest- 
ing and interesting to the average 
reader of today. 

Among First Agency Companies 

That the New York Life, which 
was one of the first companies in 
the United States to appoint agents 
to promote public acceptance of life 
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First specially designed home office 
at Broadway and Leonard Street in 
1870. 





insurance, has done a reasonably 
good job of popuiarizing this “novel 
system of business based on benev- 
olence” since its birthday long 
years ago, definitely is attested by 
a glance at highlights of its 100th 
annual statement. 


Assets Exceed $3!/5 Billion 


In the 100th annual report to 
policyholders of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, New York, 
George L. Harrison, president, 
stated that the assets at the close 
of 1944 amounted to $3,570,738,940. 
This is an increase of $227,782,510 
over the previous year-end. 

Of the aggregate assets, United 
States Government obligations ac- 
counted for $1,939,104,821, or 54 
per cent of the total. 

Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1944 amounted 
to $182,029,816. Of this total, 57 
per cent represented payments to 
living policyholders and 43 per cent 
payments to beneficiaries in death 
benefits. Total payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during 
the past 100 years’ exceeded 
$6,000,000,000. 


Outstanding Amount Rises 
Insurance in force at the year- 
end amounted to $7,644.703,430, 
under 3,292,584 policies. The gain 
of $304,121,686 over the previous 
years was the largest increase in 

insurance in force sinte 1930. 
Sales of new life insurance, 
$525,799,800, were 16 per cent 
greater than in 1943 despite the 
fact that, due to the war, the num- 
ber of agents is the lowest since 
1914. There was an increase in 
payments for death benefits, and a 
decrease in lapses and surrenders. 


The company's home in 1850 located 
on lower Broadway. 
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Present home office of the New York Life Insurance Company 


Lapses were at the lowest level in 
25 years and surrenders were the 
lowest in 38 years. 

In addition to the company’s 
larger holdings of United States 
Government obligations, the com- 
pany also increased its investments 
in railroad bonds, Canadian bonds, 
and industrial and miscellaneous 
bonds. Investments in state, coun- 
ty and municipal bonds, aggregat- 
ing $60,845,275, were $26,306,253 
lower, and holdings of public 
utility bonds, amounting to $339,- 
229,311, were $16,604,165 less than 
at the close of 1943. 

Real estate owned amounted to 


$35,976,144, which is a decrease of 
$16,395,605 from the close of 1943. 

In the company’s liabilities, the 
reserve for insurance and annuity 
contracts amounted to $2.804,382,- 
010. Of this total, approximately 
one-fourth are computed at 3 per 
cent interest and the remaining 
three-fourths of these reserves are 
computed at 234 per cent or lower 
interest. 

Total liabilities amounted to 
$3,339,881,618. Surplus funds held 
for general contingencies were 
$230,857,322, which is an increase 
of $15,632,869 as compared with 
the close of the previous year. 
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THE NEW YORK LIF 


SPECTATOR: 


AN AMERICAN REVIEW OF [NSURANCE. 


SUPPLEMENT. 





E INSURANCE 





COMPANY. 


A DESCRIPTION OF ITS MAGNIFICENT BUILDING AND A SKETCH OF ITS REMARKABLE GROWTH. 


In A city celebrated for its numerous costly 
and splendid structures, there is nothing at all 
comparable with the recently completed build- 
ing of the New York Lire InsuRANCE CoMPANY. 
Severely chaste in style, massive in its propor- 
tions, elaborately symmetrical in all its parts, 
complete in its adaptation to the purposes of 
its erection, this magnificent structure is at once 
the architectural ornament of New York’s chief 
thoroughfare, and the sculptured symbol of all 
that grandeur which attaches to an institution 


which makes the rear of the lot eleven feet 
lower than the front; thus lifting the first 
floor which is a basement on Broadway entirgly 
above the side streets for nearly the whole length 


of the building. This floor, and tHe cellars | 


beneath it, are occupied by Whittemore, Peet, 


Post & Co., importers and jobbers of dry goods, | 


and are furnished with all the modern facilities 
supplied by elevators, dumb waiters, etc. In 
the rear of the cellar, sub-cellar and basement, 
a space of twenty-nine feet has been reserved 





whose record for more than twenty-five years 
has been one of conspicuous progress and pros- 
perity. The New York Life at last finds its 
fitting home in a building perfectly adapted to 
the character and business requirements of its 
success. 

The location selected as the site of this elegant 
edifice is one known to everybody who has been 
in New York, as having been occupied success- 
ively by.the Society Library, Appleton’s 
bookstore, and the dry goods houses of Butler, 
Cecil, Rawson & Co., and S. B. Chittenden & 
Co. It was while the last-named firm had 
possession, that the disastrous fire occurred 


by the company for its own uses, and five stories 
are here occupied in ‘a very practical manner. 
The cellar floor of that part of the building, on 
Catharine Lane, is occupied as a boiler and 
engine room and coal vault. Here steam is 
supplied by two low pressure boilers to the 
35,000 feet of iron pipes which form the 
apparatus for heating the building; and an 
eight-horse engine drives a fan blower which 
sends throughout the premises heated air in 
winter and refreshingly cool air in summer. 
The coal vault has a capacity of one hundred 
and forty tons. On the floor above the boiler 
room are the janitor’s apartments, and various 





which swept away in a very few hours more than 
a million dollars’ worth of property; leaving 
nothing behind but a smoking pile of costly 
ruins. The peculiar situation of this location 
had previously drawn the attention of Mr. 
Beers, the Actuary, to its adaptation to the 
wants of the company, and he had made some 
attempts to ascertain if the building occupying 
the site could be converted toits purposes. The 
destruction of the property leaving the site free, 
gave him the opportunity, of which he at once 
proceeded to avail himself, to secure the refusal 
of the ground, which eventually culminated in 
its purchase. 

The situation of the lots Nos. 346 and 348 
Broadway is such as to be specially adapted to 
business requirements; having sixty feet front- 
age on the great thoroughfare, one hundred 
and ninety-seven feet on each of two side 
streets, and seventy-two feet in the rear, thus 
securing light and air with the other advan- 
tages of three fronts. In the rear a courtyard 
or area affords ventilation and light for that 
portion of the building. The ground slopes, 


other rooms for the business purposes of the 
company. Then, still going up, we come to the 
rear of the main office floor, where we find the 
book and supply rooms, and the company’s 
vault, the largest in the country. Here, 
an iron and granite room, eighteen feet square, 
with marble floor, and, subdivided into three 
compartments by iron grated doors, are the 


in 


securities. 

We have now seen the least ornate, but cer- 
tainly not least necessary, portions of the 
building; and, coming up from its lowest 
depths, have reached the floor which from 
Broadway appears to be the first story of the 
structure, although here it is twenty-six feet 
above the level of the side streets. In order to 
simplify a description of this principal portion 
of the building, let us enter the edifice from 
Broadway. A portico of white marble, twenty 
feet in width, projects four feet from the front of 
the building. Two marble columns, on either 
side, sustain the roof and cornice of this porch, 
the whole being surmounted by a piece of 





from Broadway, by a fortunate gradation 
~- t 


sculpture, representing an eagle feeding her 


| young—the time-honored emblem adopted by 
'the New York Life, and so familiar upon its 
policies and publications. Ascending a short 
| flight of marble steps, twelve feet wide, the 
| visitor finds himself in a long hall of the same 
width, and immediately obtains an entrancing 
| view of the grandeur of this structure and its 
| appointments. Fresco decorations of beautiful 
| design, delicate finish and permanent colorings, 
| absolutely conceal the ceilings and shed, as it 
em a mellow light upon all around and 
beneath them. It may be, in some minds, open 
| to the criticism that its general effect is some- 
| what too florid for the ornamentation of a life 
insurance office ; but we apprehend that the pop- 
ular verdict will express itself in admiration of 
| the brilliant tintings, exquisite designs and 
—— beauty of these mural decorations. It 
should be stated that especial pains have been 
taken to have the work so executed as to ensure 
permanency of color and thus obviate the neces- 
sity of retouching or reproducing them for many 
years to come. 

Two elegant offices, one on either side of the 
hall, occupy the front part of the main floor. In 
one of these, which is twenty-five feet wide by 
eighty feet deep, the Tenth National Bank has 
made itself a home; the other is a room eigh- 
teen feet less in length, which will soon be 
occupied by the Fulton Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Both of these rooms are beautifully 
frescoed, and the one in which the bank has its 
quarters is resplendent with all the beauties and 
conveniences of new walnut furniture, rich car- 
pets, and tasteful office fixtures. 

Sixty-two feet from the entrance, and on the 
south side of the hall, is the main stairway lead- 
ing to the upper stories of the building. This 
staircase is eighteen feet wide, and, connected 
with it will be an elevator, worked by steam, 





safes which contain the company’s millions of| and connecting every story with the basement 


floor. 
Passing the great staircase, we enter, through 
a vestibule twenty feet square, the office of the 
New York Lire Insurance Company. This 
is a room of very sizeable dimensions, being sixty 
feet in width and one hundred and ten in depth. 
The most generous allowance of space is made 
| for the customers of the company in the centre 
of the office, while on each side are counters of 
many-hued and brilliant-veined Italian marble, 
surmounted by a massive brass rail and crowned 
with a richly wrought framework in bronze 
which serves as a sash for immense panes of 
plate glass. Behind these counters are arranged 
| the desks of the cashier and clerks. It is here 
that is seen the wisdom of the selection of 
| this building site. Lighted and ventilated by a 
street on either side, nothing could be more 
eligible or convenient than such a situation 
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Supplement, 





At the rear of this main office, (whose beauties | due Messrs. William Barton, Morris Franklin, 
must be seen to be appreciated); are the pffices | William H. Appleton, George Osgood, David 
of the President and Vice President, furnished | Dows, and-William H. Beers, who, as a special 
and frescoed in a style reminding one of the | committee of the Board of Trustees, have given 
rooms adjoining the senate chamber in the | time, talent, and untiring attention to the erec-| 


capitol at Washington. A director’s room and 
a room for medical examinations, both furnished 
jn a style appropriate to that of the building 
itself, occupy the upper half of this rear floor, 
floor, and are reached by a neat iron stairway. 

On the floor above the main office, and con- 
nected therewith by a spiral staircase, are located | 
the apartments devoted to the company’s agents | 
and its German department. These are light, | 
airy, commodious, comfortable, and beautifully | 
furnished. Several fine offices are also upon | 
this floor. The magnificent office on this floor, | 
extending across the whole front of the building, 
together with several other commodious rooms | 
which are accessible from Broadway by means | 
of the marble stairway in the hall, have been | 
leased by the company to the municipal gov- | 
ernment for occupancy by the Department of | 
Docks. The third and ourth stories are, as | 
yet, left open and, as may easily be supposed, | 
form two rooms unsurpassed by any in the city, | 
as regards their size and beauty. 

The engraving which accompanies this de- | 
scription correctly represents the exterior of this | 
magnificent building, whose model was the 
Erectheum on the Acropolis at Athens; and little 
further need be said than that the entire structure | 
is of purest white marble outside, with iron and 
brick in their appropriate places in the roof, | 
walls and beams. Of course the building is fire- | 
proof throughout. The coat of arms of the city | 
of New York, sculptured in marble, appropri- | 
ately crowns the front of the edifice. Mr. Griffith | 
Thomas has erected for himself a massive mon- 
ument in the architectural attention bestowed 
by him upon this his last and greatest achiev- 
ment. It is not to be doubted that all the 
work upon the building, in whatever branch 
of industry, has been of the very highest char- 
acter, and has been done in the most sub-. 
stantial manner. The cost of the building 
was about one million dollars, to which must 
be added the cost of the site ($475,000). 
The enterprise which assumed this undertaking, 
and the painstaking devotion to a gratuitous 
labor, which has been shown by the buiiding 
committee, in carrying it on to completion, have 
a right to be permanently commemorated. 
But the modesty which has omitted from the 
walls of the building the usual tablet, shall not 
prevent our mentioning here that great credit: is 





| tion of this grand temple of life insurance. 


| erected by -Bowen & 


Tue Company’s CAREER. 


The New York Life insurance company was 
incorporated May 21, 1843, and ranks third in 
| point Of time in the list of life companies organ- 
| izedin the Empire state. Its humble beginnings 
were in a small office at No. 68 Wall Street, 
| under the presidency of Mr. J. Depuyster Ogden; 
{and amid all the discouragements necessarily 
|connected with the attempt to introduce and 
| popularize a novel system of business based on 
| benevolence. Consequently the early progress 
| of the company was slow. After a brief term 
of office, Mr. Ogden was succeeded by Mr. A. M- 
Merchant, who soon gave way to Mr. Morris 
Franklin. 

In 1851 the company removed its office to 

No. 106 Broadway, where it remained until the 
| year 1858, when the building No. 112 Broadway, 
McNamee, was pur- 
chased and fitted up for the occupancy of the 
company. This investment proved very fortu- 
|nate, not only in furnishing -commodious 
offices at an almost nominal rent, but in the 
final profit of $200,000 realized when the 
|property was sold in 1867. Outgrowing the 
limits of this last named building, the company 
has just made its third and, probably for half a 
| century to come, its final change of base. 

The New York Life has always been noted as 
a fair dealing, liberal company and, while most 
conservatively managed, has been among the 
pioneers in all movements and plans calculated 
to popularize and extend the benefits of life 
insurance among the masses. This company 
originated in 1860 the non-forfeiture system in 
life insurance, and presented it at that time to 
the public in the now well known Ten-Year 
Non-Forfeitable Life Policy. The erection of 
the new. building, the appointment of a general 
agent for Europe, and the establishment of 
a branch office in London, are three recent 
progressive steps which prove that the staid 
old company is fully equal to the stirring 
emergencies of competition and the times. 


<<] Tue Present OFFICERS. 


Mr. Franklin, the President, is identified with 





the city of New York in a very i intimate cage. 











He is the son of Mr. Thomas Franklin, one 
of the worthids of old New York, and in youth 
was intended for a lawyer; he studied law 
in the office of Benjamin Clark, a well known 
Quaker lawyer. In 1835 he was admitted to 
the bar: in 1837 he was elected to the Assem- 
bly, where he had a prominent part in the 
measures taken on the question of specie 
suspension. The following year, he represented 
the Seventh Ward in the board of assistant alder- 
men, and, afterwards, served two successive 
terms as President of the Board of Aldermen. 
This was at a time when the City Hall was a 
safe place for a respectable man to visit, and the 
Common Counéil a body which it was an honor 
to belong to. In 1842, Mr. Franklin was sent to 
the senate by a flattering vote, and, after serving 
his constituents, at Albany, one year, he 
returned to his profession and has since held no 
prominent office except that which for twenty- 
two years he has so worthily filled. 

Mr. William H. Beers, the Vice-President and 
Actuary of the New York Life—whose pro- 
gressive views, practical common sense, and 
rare executive ability peculiarly fit him for 
the place he holds—has been in the office 
from the days of his young manhood. He 
had previously been educated a merchant, 
then became connegted with the navy; but, in 
1851, entered the service of the company as 
cashier and, taking up the actuarial branch of 
the business, a year or two after this, he made 
up the valuations of the policies. Cool, clear 
headed and infectiously enthusiastic, Mr. Beers 
has been largely instrumental in building up 
the company’s business from its former small 
figures to the vast volume of the present day. 
In doing this he has had the confidence and - 
cooperation of the President and Trustees, all 
of whom have the fullest trust in his ability 
and integrity. He was made Actuary in 1863. 
It is well known among life insurance men that 
the position of Actuary in the New York Life 
Insurance Company demands a different class of 
duties from those that devolve upon that func- 
tionary in any other company in the country, 
and that, therefore, upon the shoulders of this 
most capable officer rests the largest weight of 
care and responsibility as respects the business 
concerns of this great institution; fortunately 
he is well qualified to bear the honorable burden. 
The confidence of the company in the abilities 
of Mr. Beers was still further earned by his 
election as a member of the Board of Trustees, 
and tothe responsible position of Vice-President 
in the year 1868. 





PROGRESS OF THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The progress of the Compan) y, from its inception to 1869, has been as follows, : as com mpiled from the official returns to the State Insurance Department : 


























{ 
Period. | President. Actuary. -< Potan Amount Insured Sate - Ve a to Policy - Psa Cash Assets, aay Ee 
1845 to 48 inclusive. iJ. Depuyster Ogden! P. Freeman. 3,698 $6,382,349 $2gs-9s1 88 $465.60) ome 9 4 88 
184g ‘* "52 “ Morris Franklin. $6 5,413 Il, neo 800} 1,083,746.02 13,276.26| 636,678.92 $472,310.04 
1853 “ "57 rT “ ‘“ 3,015) par 2,012,516. 78| 84,916.38) 1,402, 066,25 766, 287.33 
858° '63 ~ os 11,713) 30.906, 4:338,006.87| 378,530-17| — 2,705,666.74) 1,302,700. 
1864 ** "6g “ 6s Wm. H. Beers. 43, 1822) 140, pope 21,408, 97: 78) 3 769, 386. 97) 131327 327,924, 63) 10,622,257. 





"The New York: Life is fortunate in the selec- 
ion and retention of a large number of first 
class agents—mer. of worth, positicn, intelli- 
gence and energy Du.ng their usefe work in 
harmony with each otaer arc with their officers 
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these faithful laborers in the field of life insur- 
ance have written a resplendent record for 
themselves in the remarkable progress of the 
company during the past half dozen years—a 


lrecord which carries on its face the evidence of | 


“LIFE 


INS 





SURANCE 


( what may be accomplished by unity of purpose 
and unity of action—a record of which each 
man who has helped to swell its figures may 
fairly and proudly boast. 
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The New York Life’s Semi-Centennial. 

Firry years ago on Wednesday, April ro, the New York Life Insurance 
Company, then known as the Nautilus Insurance Company, held its first 
meeting for the purpose of organizing under the charter obtained in 1841, and 
the first policy was issued on April 17, Of the gentlemen present at that 
meeting only one is living to-day, Spencer S. Benedict, who is a resident of 
Sioux City, Ia. Only one policyholder has lived to see the completion or the 
company’s fiftieth year, Jas. C. Wallace, living in Brooklyn, N. Y. A Mr. 
Lee of Hammondsburg, Erie county, N. Y., was one of the first policyhold- 
ers of the company, but died last week. 

The oldest member in point of service of the present board of trustees is 
Wm. H. Appleton, the publisher, who has served continuously since 1852. 
Wm. A. Booth is the next oldest, having been elected in 1863. *The New 
York Life has had five presidents, viz., J. De Peyeter Ogden (1845), Aaron N, 
Merchant (1847), Morris Franklin (1848), Wm. H. Beers (1885), and John A, 
McCall'(1892), 

A banquet was held at the rooms of the Lawyers Club yesterday, at which 
the officers and trustees of the company were present, to commemorate the 
fiftieth annual meeting and election of trustees. The banquet was a family 
affair, and addresses were made by President John A. McCall, the Mayor of 


| Thursday 


New York, Wm. L. Strong, who is a trustee of the company ; Major Living. 
ston Mims of Atlanta and Wm. L. Hill of St. Louis, both of whom have 
been agents of the company for thirty years past; Wm. A. Booth, Wm. B. 
Hornblower and Wm, H. Appleton. 

The following are the names of the trustees in 1845 and 1895 : 

1845—Jas. De Peyster Ogden, president; Wm. H. Aspinwall, L oring 
Andrews, James Brown, Spencer S. Benedict, John Cryder, David A. Com. 
stock, Edward C, Center, Henry W. Hicks, Richard Irvin, Thos. W. Lud. 
low, Schuyler Livingston, Adam Norrie, Thomas B. Richards, Almer Reed, 
James Reyburn, Leonard Suarez, Edward F. Sanderson, Robert L. Taylor, 
Albert Woodhull, Prosper M. Wetmore. 

1895—John A. McCall, president; Wm. H. Appleton, C. C, Baldwin, 
Wm. A. Booth,Wm F. Buckley, John Claflin, Chas. S. Fairchild, Edward 
N, Gibbs, William R. Grace, Wm. B. Hornblower, Woodbury Langdon, 
Walter H. Lewis, Geo. Austin Morrison, Henry C, Mortimer, David Nevins, 
Augustus G, Paine, George W. Perkins, Edmund D. Randolph, Hiram R, 
Steele, Oscar S. Straus, Wm. L. Strong, Henry Tuck, John J. Valentine, 
A. H. Welch, David A. Wells. 

We present Mr. McCall's address, as follows: 


Fifty years ago to-day, four men, Caleb S. Woodhull, Wm, V. Brady, Her. 
man W. Childs and Joseph B. Nones, met at No. 3 Nassau street, in this 
city, to organize an insurance company. They hada charter which authorized 
them to do life, fire, marine and inland transportation insurance. They had 
a little over $50,000 in subscription notes. They had applications for over 
$300,000 of insurance, but they had not one cent of cash capital and the 
money which paid the expenses of organization was borrowed. They elected 
twenty trustees and three inspectors to preside at the next annual election, 
certified their minutes and adjourned. Their names do not occur again in the 
records of the company as either trustees or officers. They did their work 
and went their way unmindful of the influences they had set in operation for 
the benefit of mankind. Of the board of trustees elected on that day, the 
gentlemen now before me are the legal successors, and the company which 
was then given legal existence, is.to-day the possessor of over $162,000,000 
in valid securities, and has upon its books the names of 286,000 policyholders, 
In view of such a record whom shall we congratulate, those who laid the founda. 
tions, those who build the superstructure by many years of labor, or those who, 
in the fullness of time, have entered into the labors of all who have gone 
before them? There is honor enough for all, but upon this day, which marks 
a half century of our corporate existence, I think it especially behooves us to 
remember those who gave the company being, and who guided it through its 
early years. I propose, therefore, to read in your hearing the names of the 
first trustees of the company, and I feel sure that among them the older mem- 
bers of the present board will recognize some whose names were familiar fifty 
years ago as representative men of the metropolis. They were as follows: 

James Brown, Wm, H. Aspinwall, Henry W. Hicks, Thos, W, Ludlow, 
Leonard Suarez, Adam Norrie, Thomas B, Richards, John Cryder, Schuyler 
Livingston, Spencer S. Benedict, David A. Comstock, Almer Reed, Albert 
Woodhull, Edward C, Center, Edward F. Sanderson, Prosper M. Wetmore, 
Richard Irvin, James Reyburn, Robert L, Taylor, Loring Andrews, 

Of these men, Spencer S. Benedict of Sioux City, Ia., who remained a 
trustee until 1851, and who, from 1849 to 1851, was vice-president of the 
company, is the only one now living. In response to an invitation to attend 
the meeting, he expressed great regret at his inability to be present. 

The early struggles of the company have often been recalled, and it may be 
unknown to those here present that at one time the State comptroller was 
advised to close up its affairs. Permit me to read the official communication, 
which is now on file with the Insurance Department at Albany, and which 
as I resurrected it years ago when I was connected with the State government 
brought a smile to my lips, as doubtless it will to yours 

‘* BROOKLYN, December 20, 1852. 
“John C. Wright, State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y.: 

“* Dear Sir—I wrote you on the gth inst., and am at present without any 
reply. I have, however, in order to prevent the New York Life Insurance 
Company from declaring another dividend without an examination into their 
affairs by themselves, sent a copy of the inclosed to each trustee. The com- 
pany must be saved, if possible, from ruin, Last year the losses, expenses and 
dividends amounted to more than their premiums. As soon as I hear from 
you I will write you more fully. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

** (Signed) EpMuUND BLUNT.” 
Would that the writer of it could be present with us to-day to hear the tale of 
the Giant that was so weak a foundling. 

The world into which this new company was born fifty years ago was a very 
different world in many aspects from the world of to-day. New York city 
had a population of less than 400 coo, But one steam railroad, the Harlem, 
entered it. There was but twenty-seven States in the Union, with a total 
population of ahout 20,000,000. There were less than 5000 miles of railroad 
in the whole country, and the first iron rail was laid in that year. Chicago 
had about 10,000 inhabitants, San Francisco about 500, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Kansas City a few hundred, Omaha and Denver none, The 
first telegram had been sent less than a year before, and telephones, electric 
lights, steam elevators, sleeping cars and typewriting machines had not been 
thought of. James K. Polk had just been inaugurated President and had 
announced as the four great measures of his administration the reduction of 
the tariff, an independent treasury system, a settlement of the Oregon 
boundary question and the acquisition of California. Meanwhile the news- 
papers were discussing the question whether the annexation of Texas woul 
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cause war with Mexico. The expenditures of the United States Government 
.in 1845 were less than $22,000,000. The slave ship Spitfire was condemned 
at Boston during the year, and among the first thousand policies written by 
the company there were 339 upon the lives of persons of African descent who 
were held in bondage under the laws of the United States. But I will not 
continue the subject in illustration of the marvelous changes which fifty 
years have wrought. I will only add that we have in course of preparation 
by our Mr. Hudnut a semi-centennial history of the company, which we 
hope to publish soon, and which will show how closely linked the history of 
the company has been with that of the country at large, and with what untir- 
ing labor and unceasing diligence its prosperity and growth have been pro- 
moted through half a century of time. 

When the New York Life was organized there were twelve American com- 
panies doing life insurance business, and the new insurance in 1844 was about 
$3,000,000. Of these twelve companies nine are now in existence, but only 
four are taking newrisks. These four are the Presbyterian Ministers Fund of 
Philadelphia, the New England Mutual of Boston, the Mutual Life of New 
York and the Mutual Benefit of New Jersey. The new business of these 
companies in 1894 was about sixty times as great as that of all American com- 
panies in 1844. Forty-two companies of this country on_January I, 1895, 
held $f,00p,000,000 of assets. Their premium receipts from date of organi- 
zation were $2,750,000,000 and they had paid during the same period to 
policyholders $1,800,000,000. Colossa), indeed, are the figures that tell this 
tale, and the results of the great trusts confided to their officers are unpar- 
alleled in fable or fact. This company has contributed nobly to it all, and as 
we recall the names of its presiding officers, J. De Peyster Ogden, Aaron M. 
Merchant, Morris Franklin and William H. Beers, we recognize the talent 
and great ability of each of them in their respective terms of service. Let 
us not forget them in this hour of rejoicing, and as we think of what they 
have accomplished, give to their memories a tribute of sorrow and respect. 

I will further detain you only to read the first annual statement, made in 
the year 1856, and for admiring comparison the summary of the company’s 
receipts and expenditures from organization to December 31, 1894. 


First ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE * NAUTILUS (MUTUAL LiFe) INsuR- 
ANCE COMPANY, APRIL 16, 1846. 


Total amount of premiums to April 16.......... tf22,622.71 


Charged to subscribers Se SR eT Te $6,057.11 
Settled by notes... .......-..eeeeeees 772 60 
Paid in cash...... 11,571.20 


In hands of agents................ . jstieon 2,056.58 
Deferred premiums and premiums on policies not yet deliv- 





EE 6 6.bk. cc ue hek rips angente 50665 560565640424607s SERS 2,165.22 
———- $22,622 71 
CASH 
Received for premiums as above..........- $11,571.20 
Received for interest .............-+-ee0-- 32 33 
; ———- $11,403.53 
Paid for reinsuranc: $335.79 
Proportion OF CRATIET. . ..n2 ccc cc ccccsccccceveeccccvcecce 341.50 
Office furniture. .., 116.97 
Sooks and stationery...........+6. 322.72 
SAALy ..0 1,500.00 
Physscians’ fees in fall... ....ccccccccoccsconscesscoccces 450.00 
Ogden & Lord's written Opinions. ..........6eeee cee wees 50.00 
Printing policies, circulars, ete cece os 213.50 
RBVOTUBIRNG.  cccccccesscccccccscsreccceceecccesesececece 306.96 
Postage and other small items ...............ccc-cseccees 263.48 
Agency expenses, commissions, etc.... 1,239.84 
— $5,140.76 
NRO ooo ccccebsccscveccconessss $6,462.77 
According to the charter of the company the following 
statement is published 
There were 449 policies during the year ending April 16, 

1846, the premiums on which amounted to , . $22,622.71 
Premiums earned during the same period $10,331.9 
Expenses of the company, viz 

Paid for reinsurances isa woogie $325.79 
Paid for charter, salary, etc - 3,505.13 
Agency expenses, commissions, etc,... said 1,239.04 
— $5,140.76 
PR oso Sn ndnadgacdvenseanecniesses $5,191 16 
*Name changed to New York Life Insurance Company by Chapter 211, Laws of IS1, 
passed April 5, t This amount included 520 received on two fire policies 
RESUME, JANUARY I, 1895. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FROM 
ORGANIZATION, 
Received from policyholders ......---- $359,.451,763.12 
Keceived from all other sources...... 88,281,236 62 
TE vntées ee paws $447.732.999-74 
Paid POTPNOING s 6 iv dc cc cvccecccsncesnseseseess+ceecceneneeees $199,993.550.43 
All other payments... sees 85,727,009. 38 
WER kicecvs tase . $285,721,228.81 
Balance assets on hand December 51, 1894 162,011,770.03 
NE i5o5 padi dke Mnekheheeaeaeaie ¥447.732,999 74 


The foregoing figures quoted by President McCall in his address show 
what the company did in its first year and the aggregates of its transactions 
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the company at intervals of five years down to 1895 : 
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We present in addition a table showing the growth of 
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| any 't Biaditisi Total | Paid | Total Dis- Income 
JANUARY Sy saa eaeaeaes Income | Policy holders, | bursements. Saved, 
| | | 
Ses 
_ Sereeery | $20,411,386 | $36,483,314 | $15,665,003 $24,139,430 | $12.343,884 
1890 ..... | 24,242,517 28,830,123 12,121,122 17,875,950 10,954.173 
ore | 10,939,363 | 13,832,752 6,734,955 | 9,726,620 4,106,132 
Saccas - 5,865,239 7,887,126 4,821,499 } 5,979,855 1,907,271 
~ ee .| 6,549,028 | 8,182,564 4.559.421 ! 5,302,291 2,880,273 
SB70 .cc0e ..| 4.983.116 | 5,850,783 2,538.393 | 3,562,712 2,188,071 
1865 1,348,306 1,591,609 472,922 724,593 867,016 
1860...... 400, 136 550.477 305.726 | 393.153 157,324 
1855 310,609 349,22: 232,661 279,255 69,978 
1850 120,491 127,670 54.542 80,169 47,501 
| Insurance Insurance 
Janxvary 1, | Assets Surplus. Written, in Force. 
| | 
_ ...+| $162,011,771 $20,249,308 | $206.545,392 | $813,294,160 
1890 104,415,322. | 15,654,263 151,119,088 495,601,970 
1885 58 941.739 | 6,618,158 61,484,55¢ 229, 382,586 
1889 38,858.83! | 5,374,404 17,098,173 127,417,762 
ee 27,179,394 2,377:279 21,809,389 122,835,123 
eee 13,424.925 1,165,298 34,104,284 102,132,513 
1865 3,741,078 559,227 13,148,208 34,651,300 
1860. S.9GR 008 |. covceces 3,092,525 15,284,718 
Piesesoacnae 899,899 | — .scecese 1,429,961 10,290,662 
BBGD. cc ccccscee 211,803 jf) | seeewes 1,734,000 5,552,000 








It will be readily seen that the New York Life has a wonderful record to 
show for its fifty years work, and judging from the achievements of the new 
administration it is probable that the future progress of the company will be 


still more rapid, 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE 


Greatest Financial Institution’s Progress 
Shown by Annual Statement 





DISCONTINUES BUSINESS IN RUSSIA 
Living Policyholders Received More Than Double 
Amount of Death Claims—Low 
Expense Rate 


A year of reconstruction in life insurance 
after a period of world warfare and destruc- 
tion of human life by a pandemic of influenza 
and pneumonia is told in the seventy-fifth an- 
nual statement of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, issued as of December 31, 1919. The 


year just closed was replete with many com-- 


plexities in the insurance world, and these all 
had to be threshed out with some hope of ade- 
quate solution in the best interests of the policy- 
holders by those responsible for the manage- 
ment of individual companies. Perhaps. of 
greatest importance to the insurance world were 
the readjustments attendant upon the taxation 
of business, Government operation of railroads 
and the depreciation in the market valuation of 
high-grade securities. These three factors are 
closely interrelated and each had to be consid- 
ered in its relation to all. 

The New York Life, the largest financial in- 
stitution in the world in point of assets, which 
aggregated on January 1, 1920, some $961,022,- 
120, serves as an excellent example of the man- 
ner in which the three factors above referred to 
affect the business of life insurance. Due to 
excessive ,expenditures and fallen income, the 
railroad industry has been quite demoralized; 
and as much of the funds on which they were 
built was derived from the investments of 
policyholders’ money, life insurance assets were 
directly affected by the unfortunate reverses 
of the railroad industry. Furthermore, the 
present federal tax laws have caused a revolu- 
tionary change in the character of securities to 
which persons of large income have in the past 
turned, with the result that market values of 
many high-grade bonds have temporarily fallen 
to an unusually low level. 

With a very large share of their reserves 
invested in bonds of railroad companies and of 
the allied governments, many of which are now 
valued considerably below par, it became neces- 
sary for insurance companies to exercise great 
care in the selection of investments in order 
that full reserve standards for the protection of 
policyholders would always be maintained. 

The New York Life holds Liberty bonds and 
Victory notes aggregating more than $100,000,- 
000 in value. In order to turn over to the Gov- 
ernment the funds necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the war in such sums as this 
tremendous investment indicates without entail- 
ing serious disturbance to existing assets, the 
judgment of the wisest financial management 
was essential. 

During 1918-19 the New York Life closed 
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England, France and Spain has been fully pro- 
tecfed and cared for. In Russia the Soviet gov- 
ernment has nationalized the life insurance busi- 
ness, and consequently has assumed full re- 
sponsibility for the risks formerly held by the 
New York Life, being some 27,801 policies for 
$64,147,233 of insurance. The reserves on this 
business were largely invested in Russian se- 
curities which have been taken over by the 
Soviet Government, and accordingly deducted 
from the assets of the New York Life. This 
in a measure accounts for the decline in the 
total admitted assets of the company as com- 
pared with the showing on January 1, 1919, 
although actually policyholders individually 
have gained in the relative strength of the com- 
pany, the reserves for each policy outstanding 
having increased. 

\gents for the New York Life wrote 212,048 
new policies for $543,484,505 of insurance dur- 
ing 1919. The average amount of each policy 
was $2564, a considerable increase over the 
average amount insured under contracts issued 
in 1918, indicating that not only are more peo- 
ple taking advantage of the facilities of the 
New York Life, but they are applying for 
larger amounts of protection. The néw busi- 
ness for 1919 exceeded that written in 1918 by 
about $200,000,000, while the number of policies 
increased by nearly 70,000. The total insur- 
ance in force increased by $353,237,517, so that 
the outstanding policies, numbering 1,456,194 
on January 1, 1920, aggregated $3,127,920,086 of 
insurance. The gain of about 65 percent of the 
new business issued in the case of a company 
as old as the New York Life is evidence of a 
high rate of persistency. 

While the epidemic of influenza and pneu- 
monia reached its peak in the closing months 
of 1918, there were many deaths in the first 
three months of 1919. The New York Life 
pail $38,349,009 for death claims in 1919, a 
large share of which were due to influenza 
losses on lives of young persons who had only a 
short time previously passed successfully severe 
medical tests which showed these people to be 
in good physical condition. The actual mor- 
tality experience was well within the expected, 
however. Living policyholders received in an- 
nuities matured endowments, surrender values 
and dividends a total of $77,825,612, of which 
$31,698,688 was in dividends alone. Total pay- 
ments to policyholders amounted to $116,174,62T. 

The new business of the New York Life is 
secured at such low expense that under the 
amended Armstrong laws the company is now 
able to write new insurance in an amount 
several times as large as that originally allowed 
when these laws were passed in 1906. All ex- 
penses are paid out of income derived from 
other sources than premiums, so that the policy- 
holders get maximum of benefits for every cent 
they pay. 

Last year the income from premiums in- 
creased by over $14,000,000, the total receipts 
from this source being about $2,500,000 a week 
Total income in 1919 was $177,256,322, while 
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for the return of money borrowed to purchase 
Liberty Bonds. 

The following tabulation setting forth some 
of the more important items in the annual 
statement for 1919 give some idea of the magni- 
tude of this company : 


BUSINESS AND STANDING FOR IQIQ 














Cremiums on new policies....... $23,858,319 
Renewal premiums ...........--- 7,849,270 
Annuities, disability and double 
indemnity premiumms...,......... 3,006,608 
Total premium income........ $124,714,206 
Interest and rents............+.. 43,226,696 
CH SNE 21 bo ceva wadewes 10,684,670 
Total income....... . $177,256,322 
Paid for death claims............ 38,349,009 
Paid for endowments............ 22,011,834 
Paid for annuities, etc........... 1,744,065 
Paid for surrender values........ 22,371,025 
Paid for dividends. 31,608,688 


‘Total payments to policyholders $116,174,621 


Income laid by.... 1,813,360 
Total admitted assets... 961,022,120 
Reserves on policies. a, 
Dividends payable in 1920..... 32,045,776 


Dividends payable in subsequent 


VCATS were gpececccescessevcces 90,157,004 


Reserves for other contingencies. . 44,717,068 
New paid-for business 212,048 
PEE ee 543,484,505 
Insurance in force January I, 1920, 
1.456.194 policies for.......... 3,127,920,086 


The New York Life paid out over $2,800,000 
in taxes in various kinds last year, of which 
$607,360 went to the Federal Government. This 
enormous toll on the thrift of the American 
people is a burden the injustice of which should 
repeatedly be pointed out to policyholders, who, 
by voluntarily taxing themselves for the pro- 
tection of their families, are relieving the State 
and Federal Government of great burdens and 
responsibilities. The taxation of insurance 
benefits is provided for even in the case of 
named beneficiaries where the insurance ex- 
ceeds $40,000, and this is a levy which is so 
palpably discouraging to habits of thrift and 
foresight as to be unsound and against public 
interest in itself, aside from the grave doubt as 
to its actual constitutionality. 

On the basis of three hundred working days 
to a year, the transactions of the New York 
Life each day show that the company received 
from policyholders an average of $415,381 and 
$170,704 from other sources each day; the 
average total daily income being $590,854; daily 
payments for death claims averaged $127,830, 
while living policyholders received $250,418, the 
average daily payments under policy contracts 
being $387,249. The average daily production 
of new business was 707 new policies for 
$1,811,615, while the daily increase in amount 
of insurance in force was 412 policies for 
$1,177,458. 

Below is a summary of the gains made in a 
number of important items in 1919: 


INCREASES IN IQIQ 


Premium income................. 
interest and rents 














practically all of its European offices and re- the amount laid by after paying all claims and Death claims......... steees tees 3,278,851 
stricted its operation to the United States and expenses was $1,813,360, and it is worthy of Payments to living policyholders... 15,195,914 
Canada. The business previously written in h ox di see pprnedind sap pe “vara 7.605.032 
note that among expenditures was $27,380,000 Total payments to policyholders... 18,474,765 

* e845 SEVENTYW-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY i920 * 
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Admitted assets (decreased)... . ..—$34,065,165 


Policy and annuity reserves....... 402,450 
Contingent reserves......... i 684,286 
New business.......... wrriy + 192,707,075 
Insurance in force 123,562 policies 

GOR id... <galeBs 0 deh cio cc becdees 353,237:517 


The above figures, when compared with the 
results of other companies, show that the New 
York Life’s gains alone represent a new com- 
pany larger than any one of some 210 companies 
already in existence. The comparly has set aside 
large contingency reserves for the protection 
of its policyholders against any emergency that 
might arise. 

Established in 1845, the New York Life has 


«closed its seventy-fifth year and enters the 


fourth quarter of the century with unusually 
bright prospects. The following table gives a 
resumé of its transactions since 1845: 


ResuME For 1845-1919, INCLUSIVE 
. $2,208,702,249 


Premium income received. 


Paid for death claims. 615,147,804 
Paid to living policyholders. ..... 835,725,022 
Total payments to policyholders. 1,450,872,826 
Assets January I, 1920........ 961,022,120 
Total benefits to policyholders... 2,411,894,946 
Excess of benefits over premiums. 203,102,607 


While policyholders have paid the enormous 
sum of over two billions of dollars for protec- 
tion since the company’s organization, the bene- 
fits received by them, including the amount held 
for their protection, is nearly ten per cent 
greater. Death claims have exceeded $615,000,- 
000, while living policyholders received more 
than $835,000,000, or an excess of $220,000,000, 
over death benefits, indicating clearly tha. .ife 
msurance is decidedly not a game of dying to 
win. For every dollar the policyholders- have. 
paid the New York Life has paid or is holding 
for their benefit $1.09. The foregoing demon- 
strates the enormous service that the New York 
Life is performing for its policyholders and for 
the public, whose confidence it has. The com- 
pany now enters its seventy-sixth year under 
conditions more favorable than ever before. 


N. Y. Life Employes 
Hold War Bond Rally 


Over 4000 employes and agents 
of the New York Life Insurance 
Co. of New York City, on Thurs- 
day, held a Seventh War Loan drive 
rally at the 69th Regiment Armory 
to enlist additional volunteers for 
the Blue Star Brigade of ‘War Bond 
Salesmen. 

At the rally Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent Raymond C. Johnson said that 
he was confident that results of the 
team during the Seventh War Loan 
would exceed the 152,493 cash sales 
to individuals for $24,708,610 of 
War Bonds sold during the previ- 
ous drive. 

It was stated at the rally that 
1151 members of the New York 
Life team had already sold $2,468,- 
000 of War Bonds to 16,311 indi- 
viduals for cash. 


* THE NEW Y 


Dudley Dowell Succeeds L. Seton Lindsay as 
Director of New York Life’s Field Forces 


DUDLEY 
DOWELL 
Vice-President 
New York 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


UDLEY DOWELL has been 
D designated vice-president in 
charge of agency affairs of 
the New York Life, according to an 
announcement by George L. Harri- 
son, president. Mr. Dowell succeeds 


L. Seton Lindsay, who contem- 
plates an early retirement. Pend- 
ing his retirement, Mr. Lindsay 


will act in an advisory capacity as 
agency consultant. 


Extensive Experience 


Mr. Dowell, who has been a vice- 
president of the New York Life 
since May 12, 1943, began his ca- 
reer with the company on Jan. 12. 
1921, as a clerk in the Little Rock, 
Ark., branch. He served succes- 
sively in the Memphis branch; as 
cashier at Jackson, Miss.; as 
agency organizer at Little Rock; 
as agency director of the Montana 
branch; as agency director at 
Seattle; as supervisor of the Alle- 
gheny department at Pittsburgh 
and as inspector of agencies of that 
department. In every community 
in which he was located, he de- 
voted much of his enerey to civic 
and charitable organizations. 

After his outstanding record in 


LIFE 
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agency work, Mr. Dowell was called 
to the home office on June 1, 1941, 
to become superintendent of agen- 
cies and to assist Vice-President 
Lindsay in agency work. A year 
later he was appointed assistant 
vice-president and on May 12, 1943, 
he was elected a vice-president of 
the New York Life. 

Mr. Dowell is a member of the 
agency management committee of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, a member of the executive 
committee and of the committee on 
training of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers, and a trustee of 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters. 


Centennial Activities 


Both Mr. Dowell and Mr. Lind- 
say served on the New York Life’s 
Officers Centennial Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Executive 
Vice-President John S. Sinclair, 
along with Vice-Presidents Griffin 
M. Lovelace and Wm. Macfarlane. 

The Centennial sub-committee 
was comprised of Secretary C. J. 
Myers, chairman; A. L. EF. Crouter, 
Raymond C. Johnson, George H. 
Kelley and A. H. Thiemann. 


COMPANY * 
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ATEFUL, indeed, was the 
F month of April for the Amer- 

ican people. The death of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
the accession of Harry S. Truman 
to be thirty-second President of 
the United States marked a turn- 
ing point not only in history, but 
in what the future holds in store 
for business. As the month drew 
to its close, it was evident that 
only days would pass before V-E 
Day was officially proclaimed, and 
the nation’s energies would be 
turned against the foe in the 
Pacific. In the meanwhile, prob- 
lems of reconversion in industry 
came strongly to the fore and life 
insurance itself faced anew the 
task of reabsorbing into its ranks 
an increasing number of those 
who have been serving in the 
armed forces. 


The Foremost Problem 


In fact, the main problem which 
now confronts life insurance, as 
it confronts every other insti- 
tution and enterprise in the coun- 
try, is that of making certain that 
veterans are given full oppor- 
tunity to seek business destiny. 
The life insurance companies for 
the most part have pledged them- 
selves not only to refresh and re- 
train those who were in the busi- 
ness prior to active service in the 
armed forces, but to give veterans 
who never had been in life in- 
surance every facility for making 
life insurance a career. 

Within the fabric of the busi- 
ness itself, a new note was 
sounded in home financing which 
was favorable to the borrower. 
The National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier, Vt., an- 
nounced that in the future it 
would consider certain household 
equipment as part of real estate 
security for loans. Under direc- 
tion of Vice-President L. Douglas 
Meredith, chairman of the com- 
pany’s committee on finance, such 
loans are now made after approval 
by the directors. 

New gas or electric appliances, 
such as ranges and refrigerators, 
for which reasonable values are 
included in the appraisal at the 
time the application is submitted, 
will be considered as part of the 
real estate security for loans, sub- 
ject to rules and regulations which 
will be prescribed by the Com- 
pany’s legal department. These 
rules will include the stipulation 
that some degree of affixation of 
the article to the real estate will 
be required. 
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CAPT. EUSTACE A. BROCK 


Upon his return! from active naval 
service, Capt. Brock was made as- 
sistant general manager of the Great 
West Life Assurance Company of 
Winnipeg. 





Veterans’ Insurance 


The past month also saw the 
intensification by the life insur- 
ance companies of a campaign to 
keep veterans’ National Service 
Life Insurance in force. Cooperat- 
ing in that campaign are three 
veterans’ organizations: the 
American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, under the general 
aegis of the Veterans Administra- 
tion and a joint committee repre- 
senting the life insurance busi- 
ness. During the past three years 
the government has issued nearly 
17,000,000 policies to service men 
and women for insurance of some 
$127,000,000,000. 

The campaign, which was fully 
described in The Spectator for 
January, has the American Life 
Convention, the Life Insurance 
Association of America and the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters enlisted. Local life un- 
derwriters associations are lend- 
ing every assistance to veterans 
in their insurance problems and 
are offering the services of quali- 
fied life underwriters for consul- 
tation. In addition, underwriters 
are appearing before veterans or- 
ganizations to explain the need 


for keeping government life in- 
surance in force after release 
from the armed forces. 


State Regulation 


The situation created by the 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cision that insurance is commerce 
and is subject to anti-trust laws, 
followed by the passage by Con- 
gress of the insurance moratorium, 
law, continues to plague the com- 
panies and the States. Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney was among 
those who warned against undue 
haste in formulating laws now 
which would seek to bring State 
statutes into conformity with the 
moratorium law of Congress. 
Abortive attempts at the present 
time to draft legislation of the in- 
dicated type might, in his opinion, 
lead to unpleasant consequences 
and the passage of laws which 
would only demand subsequent re- 
vision. Better to go slowly, warned 
the Senator, for “The opportunity 
ras been extended to both govern- 
ment and the business to bring 
insurance law up to date.” 

In the interim, court actions by 
life insurance companies which are 
protesting State discriminatory 
premium taxes continue to be prose- 
cuted. Many of the States are 
giving close study to the problem 
in order that adjustments may be 
made which will bring current tax 
laws into harmony with the Su- 
preme Court decision and avoid 
any change of discrimination. 


Financing 


Possibility that a new and large 
investment field for life insurance 
companies would be created by 
needed aviation financing loomed 
in a study of expansion needs of 
commercial airlines which was 
made by the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York in 
cooperation with the Bankers 
Trust Company, the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and the New York 
Trust Company. It is estimated 
that new financing required by 
commercial airlines in the next 
five years will be about $500,000,- 
000. The study was made under 
the supervision of Gordon D. 
Brown, independent aviation con- 
sultant and appeared in a book 
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copyrighted by the sponsors of 
the study and called “Airline 
Finance.” 

A report presenting the main 
elements of the study to date is 
being made available by the spon- 
sors to airlines and airplane manu- 
facturers, and to banks, insurance 
companies, investment  under- 
writers and other lenders inter- 
ested. 


Estimate for 1950 


The institutions sponsoring the 
study point out that the new 
capital problem of the country’s 
airlines is a large one, and that 
effective methods must be de- 
veloped to meet it. They state also 
that while the situation offers at- 
tractive lending opportunities, 
lenders must have a_ detailed 
knowledge of this relatively new 
field if they are to approach the 
problem confidently and provide 
the efficient methods of financing 
to which the airlines are entitled. 
The study covers medium-term 
lending, which is of primary in- 
terest to banks, and longer-term 
lending, of interest to life insur- 
ance companies. 

In outlining the dimensions of 
the financing problems involved, 
the study states that by 1950, it is 
probable that the domestic air- 
lines will fly annually some 8 bil- 
lion passenger-miles, as compared 
with 1.6 billions in 1943, and that 
the gross operating revenues of 
the airlines in 1950 will reach 
$500,000,000 as compared with 
$152,000,000 last year. 


New Equipment Needs 


Pointing out that, on January 
31, 1945, the flying equipment of 
the country’s airlines consisted of 
only 371 planes, the study stresses 
the great need that will exist for 
new flying equipment in the post- 
war period. On this point, the 
survey indicates that “in order to 
carry the traffic projected for 
1950, the domestic airlines will 
have to have equipment with ap- 
proximately five times the seating 
capacity of their existing fleet. 

This will require expendi- 
tures for flying equipment and 
spare parts of approximately 
$300,000,000 and an additional in- 


vestment in non-flying equipment. 
such as hangars, maintenance 
equipment, communications and 
office facilities, of over one-third 
that figure. Also the airlines will 
need additional working capital to 
cover their expanded requirements. 
Therefore the requirements of the 
domestic airlines during the next 
five years may be in the magnitude 
of $500,000,000.” 

The study also indicates that, 
although the pattern of interna- 
tional air transport is not entirely 
clear at the moment, it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that Ameri- 
can airlines will spend another 
$250,000,000, on their foreign op- 


erations, or a total of $750,000,000, 
in all. 

The exact manner in which life 
insurance companies can safely 
and legally participate in airline 
financing is not made clear in the 
current study. Life insurance 
companies could, apparently, make 
loans on airport property and 
through certain forms of equip- 
ment trusts, but it is probable that 
State laws in many cases would 
need to be changed before airline 
investments by life insurance 
companies would become general. 


LOMA Graduates 


The Society of LOMA Graduates 
is composed of members who have 
graduated from the educational 
courses of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. The Society 
is now planning expansion to a 
national organization from its pres- 
ent nucleus around the New York 
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metropolitan area. Of about 100,- 
000 men and women working in 
the home offices of life insurance 
companies, it is estimated that 
about 20,000 have studied, or are 
now studying, with the LOMA 
Institute. 

The president of the Society of 
LOMA Graduates is George E. 
Johnson, attorney and assistant 
secretary of the Teachers Insur- 
ance & Annuity Association of 
America, which has among its 
trustees Joseph B. Maclean, presi- 
dent Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica; John S. Sinclair, executive 
vice president, New York Life; 
Dr. David McCahan of the Whar- 
ten School, University of Pa. Mr. 
Johnson is a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Law School and 
was associated with Root, Clark, 
Buckner & Ballantine. From the 
law office he went to the Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity Association. 

Vice president of the Society of 
LOMA Graduates is Alfred Larkin 
of The Prudential; secretary is 
Donald Hyer of the Mutual Life; 
and Treasurer is Francis J. Pin- 
que, controller of the Colonial 
Life. 

Radio Program 


In the first week of April, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, at New York, 
began the first of its series of 
radio dramatizations based on the 
activities of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The broadcast was 
over Station WJZ and the series 
will consist of stories showing 
how the FBI serves the nation 
and how the individual citizen can 
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help the FBI. The advertising 
agency in charge of the program 
is Warwick & Legner, Inc. 

At the initial broadcast, Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable and J. Edgar Hoover, 
head of the FBI, took part—the 
latter’s comments being switched 
in from Washington. President 
Parkinson, in his remarks, made 
the following comments: 
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What Pics Professional Status 7 


In this space the question, “Is Life Insurance Selling a 
Profession?’’ has been considered from several angles. 
Whether generally so recognized or not, it enjoys profes- 
sional status according as the practitioner thereof has 
equipped himself by study and training to render service 
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“Whether it be 
provision of life insurance protec- 
tion for your loved ones, or the 


through ithe 


protection of your homes and 
property, or the financing of in- 
dustry to make more and better 
jobs, or the participation in war 
bond subscription and other ac- 
tivities—in fact, in nearly every 
form of security other than the 
services rendered by your FBI, 
the Equitable considers itself your 
partner and your friend. Our 
business is carrying on into the 
next generation the benefits of 
savings in this generation. Public 
service and human relationships 

the preservation of homes for 
widows and children; the educa- 
tion of sons and daughters; the 
security and comfort of thousands 
of elderly men and women living 
in retirement; and finally, the 
peace of mind of the American 
citizen, is the mission of our So- 
ciety. And after all, there could 
be no closer parallel to the ob- 
jectives of your Federal Bureau 
of Investigation.” 





Company Notes 


The Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines, Ia., has elected Ed- 
mund M. McConney as executive 
vice-president. Mr. McConney has 
been with the company for over 
twenty-five years and for a long 
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time as actuary. He is widely 
known as one of the country’s out- 
standing life insurance leaders 
and is noted as a speaker before 
the American Life Convention and 
similar organizations. Three years 
ago he was promoted from vice- 
president and actuary to be the 
company’s top vice-president and 
his designation as executive vice- 
president now follows. 

At the same time, Bankers Life 
advanced R. B. Patrick from 
financial secretary to financial 
vice-president; E. F. Bucknell 
from assistant actuary to asso- 
ciate actuary; and William Rae 
from assistant actuary to group 
actuary. A. R. Roberts was made 
assistant secretary. 

The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company of Winnipeg, Canada, 
made Captain Eustace A. Brock 
assistant general manager. The 
appointment was announced by 
H. W. Manning, vice-president and 
managing director of the com- 
pany. 

Captain Brock is retiring from 
active Naval Service with the 
Canadians and takes up now an 
interrupted association with the 
Great-West Life. He joined the 
company in 1915 and was secre- 
tary from 1927 until he went on 
active service at the outbreak of 
the war. He has been an active 
member of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association and fre- 
quently represented his company 
at meetings of the Canadian Life 
Officers Association and other 
gatherings. 

The New York Life Insurance 
Company at New York is cele- 
brating its centennial and agents 
throughout the country are par- 
ticipating in the observance. A 
full story of this milepost in the 
company’s long and _ successful 
history appears in this issue of 
The Spectator. 

The Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company at Philadelphia has 
inaugurated an organization plan 
whereby promotions with the field 
organization are put on a qualify- 
ing and training system. A man- 
agement conference, headed by 
Second Vice-President Wallis 
Boileau, Jr., made public details 
of the plan. 

The Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident at Omaha has given 
Executive Vice-President Edward 
McKim a leave of absence to serve 
as a special assistant to President 
Harry S. Truman of the United 


States. Mr. McKim has been a 
friend of President Truman for 
about thirty years and served 











overseas with him in the First 
World War. Years ago, when 
President Truman ran for county 
judge, Mr. McKim was on his cam- 
paign staff. He has been in charge 
of the newspaper division of the 
Mutual Benefit and at one time 
was with The Insurance Field. 
The Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa, at Des Moines, 
has named Hugh S. Bell, CLU, its 
“master agency builder” for 1945. 
Mr. Bell, who is a trustee of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, became an Equitable 
agent in Los Angeles in 1925 and 


was made Seattle agency head in 
1926. He was president of the 
company’s Organization Club in 
1939-40-42-43. 

The Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company, at Greensboro, 
has appointed Dr. H. F. Starr as 
medical director. Dr. Starr was 
formerly vice-president and medi- 
cal director of the Pilot Life and 
is a graduate of University of 
North Carolina and Jefferson 
Medical School at Philadelphia. 
He served as a captain in the 
medical corps of the United States 
Army in the First World War. 





Incentive 
to Success 


Careers in life insurance represent private enter- 


prise at its best, for the 


rewards are measured only 


by ability and effort. This means incentive to success. 


The close cooperation between our Home Office 
and our Field Advisory Committee gives added in- 


centive to our representatives. 


Their opportunities 


are increased by our complete range of policy con- 
tracts, and by the liberal first year and renewal com- 


missions. 


The group life insurance provided for our repre- 
sentatives at company expense is an added measure 


of personal security. 
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Openings now in Virginia, 
West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 
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.SERVING FOR VICTORY 


“Life insurance companies have purchased approxi- 
mately $16,893,000,000 of war bonds,” declared James 
A. Fulton, president of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York and president of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, in a talk before the Washing- 
ton Association of Life Underwriters early this month. 

“People tend to think of these purchases as repre- 
senting the transactions of large financial institutions. 
They forget the fact that these large financial institu- 
tions are but the pooled savings of tens of millions of 
individual Americans and that those savings have 
come about as the result of the efforts and ingenuity 
of life insurance salesmen.” 

Mr. Fulton paid high tribute to the splendid work 
underwriters of the nation have done during the war 
but drove home the fact that, “important as this con- 
tribution is, it is nothing like as significant” as their 
cumulative work over the years which has enabled the 
companies themselves to contribute so notably to the 
financing of the war effort. 

* * * 

Vigorous action on the part of New York City’s 
30,000 life insurance workers was pledged to F. W. 
Gehle, state chairman of the War Finance Committee, 
by a distinguished group of life insurance executives 
at a special meeting at the Links Club, April 26. Mr. 
Gehle was assured that the city’s life insurance work- 
ers recognized the fact that the 7th War Loan is a 
crucial point in the financing of the war but were 
confident of bettering their record of bond sales to 
476.563 individuals in the last drive. 


COMPANIES 


The National Life Insurance Company of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., which this month crossed the seven hundred 
million dollar mark in insurance in force, is now in- 
suring babies, age 0-4, for the first time in its 95-year 
history. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States announces the 1945 “Par for Parkinson” cam- 
paign achieved new production heights ... a total of 
$94,982,007 . . . an increase of $5,904,342 over last 
vear’s record. 

* * 

The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Washington, D. C., in April passed the $600 million 
mark of business in force. 

+* * * 

The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield. 
Mass., has named Lewis B. Henderchot as director of 
sales promotion and field service. Mr. Hendershot, who 
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THE WAR FRONT 


is well known throughout the country, is the current 
president of the Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion. 

oS * 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has appointed John A. Barker a training assistant at 
the home office. Mr. Barker, who has been with the 
Mutual Life since 1928, has been agency organizer in 
the Albany agency since 1939. 

* * * 

The Standard Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh has appointed L. J. Shambaugh, erstwhile presi- 
dent of the old Des Moines Life & Annuity, and later 
of the Royal Union Life, executive vice-president. 

* * * 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass., this month announced a new 
compensation plan for agents. This “Career Contract,” 
which provides a balanced program of remuneration 
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Recognition of Quality 


Quantity has always been a yardstick in mea- 
suring a life underwriter’s success. Naturally 
enough, in his agency and in his company he has 
been rated according to the amount of his paid-for 
business, by volume and by lives. In recent years 
there has been a way of measuring depth as well 
as width—the CLU designation recognizing a defi- 
nite preparation for selling. And now comes a 
third dimension, length to join width and depth. 


The new National Quality Award provides rec- 
ognition of certain standards of quality in servic- 
ing. There are two great organizations jointly 
making the award, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. 


Of importance is the point that the National 
Quality Award is a form of recognition, not a 
prize to be won in competition. The underwriter 
does not win the recognition. He earns it. Under 
the definite rules it is possible for many to earn 
it. But it is not for permanent possession. The 
Award is an annual, not a perennial. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 








President 
Independence Square °* Philadelphia 
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THE HOME FRONT \ 


during active service, together with retirement bene- 
fits, is offered on a purely voluntary basis. 
% * * 


The Home Life Insurance Company of New York 
has advanced three of its executives recently: W. C. 
Damuth, office planning manager, to assistant secre- 
tary; G. A. Richardson, assistant secretary to as- 
sistant counsel, and Harold R. Baker, of the policy title 
division, to policy title supervisor. 

* * % 

The Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa has 
named Hugh S. Bell, Seattle general agent, as the com- 
pany’s master agency builder for 1945, an honor for 
which he also qualified in 1942 and 1943. 

* * * 

The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines has 
named Edwin P. Leader, formerly an account execu- 
tive of the Chicago advertising agency of William 
Hoffman & Associates, as advertising manager. 
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Fifty-First Year of | 
Dependable Service | 


* The State Life Insurance Company | 
has paid $148,000,000 to Policyown- | 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- | 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- | 
pany also holds over $61,000,000 in 

Assets for their benefit. . . . A total of | 
$20,000,000 is invested in War Bonds 

and U. S. Government securities. . . . | 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. | 
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‘THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 




















ORGANIZATIONS 


The Life Insurance Association of America announces 
that seven additional companies have joined its ranks 
recently. The new members include: Baltimore Life 
of Baltimore, Md.; California-Western States Life of 
Sacramento, Cal.; Capitol Life of Denver; Common- 
wealth Life of Denver; Occidental Life of Los Angeles; 
Scranton Life of Scranton, Pa., and the Union Labor 
Life of New York. 

* ~ * 

The National Association of Life Underwriters, as 
a part of its current campaign to raise its member- 
ship to 40,000 before June 30, this month completed 
the distribution of two attractive four-colored broad- 
sides outlining the advantages and opportunities of 
membership in the association. 

n * % 

The Life Underwriters Association of New York 
has named Thomas Sterling as executive manager. Mr. 
Sterling was honorably discharged as a sergeant major 
in the infantry recently. Prior to his entry into ser- 
vice, he was executive secretary of the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

* * *% 

The American Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers has appointed Frederick W. Floyd, C. L. U., as 
executive secretary. Mr. Floyd, who has been general 
agent of the Columbian National Life in Philadelphia 
for some years past, has had considerable publication 
and public relations experience and is well known 
throughout the business as a public speaker. 

x * * 

The Million Dollar Round Table of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters has cancelled plans for 
its 1945 formal meeting and outing, announces John 
E. Clayton, Newark, N. J., chairman. The action is 
in conformity with the recent decision of the Board 
of Trustees of the National Association to cancel its 
annual convention. 

*% % * 

The Illinois State Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected the following officers: Thomas A. Lauer, 
Northwestern Mutual, Joliet, president; Kenny E. 
Williamson, Massachusetts Mutual, Peoria, first vice- 
president; Earl M. Schwemm, Great-West Life, Chi- 
cago, second vice-president, and Ray M. Carlson, Pru- 
dential, Danville, secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 

The Life Underwriter Associations in northern New 
Jersey were guests of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company in Newark, on Thursday, May 17. Dur- 
ing the morning, the annual sales congress was held 
in the Mutual Benefit’s auditorium with an impressive 
array of speakers. 
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The Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, Hartford, has ap- 
pointed Ernest John Moorhead as a 
consultant in the Service Division. 
Mr. Moorhead, a fellow of both the 
Actuarial Society of America and 
the American Institute of Actu- 
aries, had been associated with the 
Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Winnipeg, Manitoba, since 
directly after his graduation from 
the University of Liverpool, En- 
gland, in 1929. He had been assis- 
tant actuary of the company since 
1938. 


* * * 


The Insurance Conference of the 
American Management Association, 
New York, was interested in the 
opinion expressed at its recent 
meeting to the effect that, while 
most group insurance plans require 
a waiting period before new em- 
ployees become eligible for insur- 
ance, this waiting period probably 
will be waived in the case of re- 
turned veterans. The speaker was 
Philip N. Eckman, second vice- 
president of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston. 


Reddall Retires From 
Equitable Life 


Arthur H. Reddall, assistant sec- 
retary of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United 
States since 1929, is retiring after 
45 and a half years of continuous 
service in the company’s home of- 
fice. Mr. Reddall joined the Equit- 
able as a stenographer in the ad- 
vertising department in 1899 and 


All States Life Doubles Size Through 


Eureka-Maryland Reinsurance Transaction 


W. CLYDE 
JENNINGS, 


President, 
All States 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


for more than 30 years was as- 
sociated with the late William 
Alexander, secretary. In 1907, he 
helped launch “Agency Items,” the 
Equitable’s weekly periodical for 
the field force, and has collaborated 
in its uninterrupted publication for 








One of America's 

Leading Fraternal 

Life Insurance 
Societies 


Arp ASSOCIATION for LUTHERANS 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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more than 38 years—1950 issues in 
all. He was made associate editor 
in 1917 and editor in 1935. 


CLYDE JENNINGS, presi- 
« dent of the All States Life 
Insurance Company of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., announces that the com- 
pany has reinsured the entire in- 
dustrial business of the Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation of 
Baltimore, Md. 

The deal more than doubles the 
All State Life’s assets and insur- 
ance in force—the former being in- 
creased from a little more than 
$1,000,000 to approximately $2,- 
500,000, the latter being stepped 
up by $39,000,000 to $84,000,000. 

T. J. Mohan, vice-president in 
charge of field operations of the 
Eureka-Maryland, has been elected 
vice-president of the All States Life 
and will direct the company’s in- 
dustrial sales in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and the District 
of Columbia from headquarters in 
Baltimore. 

Under the progressive leadership 
of Mr. Jennings, since his election 
to the presidency in 1939, the All 
States Life has forged steadily 
forward, eleven states now being 
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T. J. MOHAN 


Vice-President, All States Life 
Insurance Company 





included within the scope of its op- 
erations. 

Mr. Mohan brings to his new post 
a ripened experience of more than 
30 years in the life insurance busi- 
ness. A graduate of the University 
of Valparaiso, Ind., a conscientious 
agent, supervisor, manager, or- 
ganizer, Mr. Mohan had served in 
every field capacity before joining 
the Eureka-Maryland in 1922 and 
organizing for the company the 
Mohan agency, in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, which to this day is 
the most prosperous and productive 
unit in the entire line-up of offices. 

From time to time in his career, 
Mr. Mohan has served as chairman 
of the industrial section of the 
American Life Convention, chair- 
man of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Baltimore and director 
of the Baltimore Institute of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. He is a 
charter member of the Baltimore 
Life Insurance Trust Council and 
an active leader in the business and 
civic life of his adopted Baltimore. 


The Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Portland, Me., 
has made Donald D. Lowmiller 
group supervisor in charge of un- 
derwriting, servicing and adminis- 
tration of the company’s new 
group department. Mr. Lowmiller 
was formerly with the Occidental 
Life of California in charge of 
group activities, and he has a wide 
experience with all phases of this 
work. The Union Mutual Life 
went into group business in 1944, 


Guardian Life’s 1945 Weidenborner Month 


Campaign Tops Last Year’s Figures by 46.9% 


IELD forces of the Guardian 

Life, honoring Agency Vice- 
President Frank F. Weidenborner 
in their annual April Campaign, 
rolled up a production record of 
only $28,000 less than $10,000,000 
last month to make it the largest 
Weidenborner Month ever. Pro- 
duction was 24.7% over quota and 
46.9% greater than last April’s 
volume. 

The Baltimore agency, N. R. 
Smith, Jr., manager, ended the 
month with 480% of its quota, the 
highest percentage of all agencies. 
New York, Leyendecker-Schnur, 
whose consecutive monthly paid- 
for production for the past 20 
months has been $1,000,000 or bet- 
ter, had the largest volume, in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000. 

Winning agencies in each of the 
four zones into which the com- 
pany’s offices had been grouped 
were: Zone 1, Washington, D. C.; 
Zone 2, New York, Doremus-Bragg; 
Zone 3, Baltimore; Zone 4, Fargo. 

Each zone was headed by a com- 
pany officer as sponsor. These were 


Dr. M. B. Bender, medical director 
for Zone 1; Vice-President John L. 
Cameron for Zone 2; Underwriting 
Secretary Edward P. Ruge for 
Zone 3, and Vice-President and Ac- 
tuary Joseph C. Barnsley for Zone 
4, 

As the winning agency of the 
leading zone, the Washington, D. C., 
Agency will be tendered a dinner 
at which Agency Vice-President 
Weidenborner and Dr. Bender will 
be guests of honor. 

Manager R. A. Trubey, Fargo, 
was the individual leader of the 
entire field in both lives and vol- 
ume. Leading managers and agents 
in lives and in volume will be 
awarded certificates of merit. Be- 
sides Mr. Trubey, winner in Zone 
4, other winning managers were: 
Zone 1, C. W. O’Donnell, C.L.U., 
Washington, for lives and volume; 
Zone 2, L. B. Lasko, N. Y. (Lasko), 
in lives, and J. M. Eisendrath. New 
York (Eisendrath), in volume; 
Zone 4, K. L. Aldrich, C.L.U., Okla- 
homa City, in lives, and F. C. Brink- 
mann, Jr., Shreveport, in volume. 















AIRLINE FINANCE 


— 





“AIRLINE 
FINANCE 


cA joint study by Bankers Trust Company, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, The Chase National Bank 
and The New York Trust Company. 


HIS is an extensive and technical study which 

was conducted under the supervision of an in- 
dependent consultant on aviation matters, It con- 
tains detailed estimates of the expected growth and 
probable capital needs of the airlines, and describes 
various financing arrangements that are being de- 
veloped to meet their needs. 


This booklet should be of interest and value to financial executives 
of insurance companies interested in airline financing. Copies are 
available to interested financial executives. Requests should be 
addressed to: P. O. Box No. 27, Wall Street Station, New York City. 
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War Bond Query 
Timely Opener 


“Mr. Prospect, if I were to ask 
you how much you have in war 
bonds, you’d answer in terms of 


their maturity values, wouldn’t 
you? That is, you think of your 
bonds not in terms of the $18.75 
purchase price but in terms of the 
$25 maturity value, don’t you? 
But if something were to happen 
to you before those bonds reach 
their maturity value in ten years, 
would your family be able to keep 
them? 

“The answer is that unless your 
financial situation is vastly differ- 
ent from that of the rest of us, 
they wouldn’t be able to hold them; 
they’d have to use the immediate 
value of the bonds to live on—with 
a consequent loss of interest earn- 
ings.... 

“. . that is, they wouldn’t be 
able to hold the bonds to the ma- 
turity value you think in terms of 
unless that value had been under- 
written by life insurance. 

“Just as you yourself want to 
hold the bonds to get the full ma- 
turity value from each, so you 
would want your family to hold 
them. Let me show you how you 
can be sure they do not have to 
cash in too soon with a loss to 
themselves.” 

(Suggest the provision of enough 
income from life insurance to take 
care of the family until at least the 
maturity of the newest bond—and 
for longer if the prospect is able to 
buy it.) —Alabama I/nspirator. 


Procrastinator Rises To 


D-M Bait 
“You'll get my business .. . no 
one else can sell me, but I’m not 
ready yet... etc., etc.” 


Carmen Galardi of Miami, Flor- 
ida, had heard such remarks from 
one of his prospects for some time. 
He has known the man for the past 
five years but could not “sell him.” 
Mr. Galardi also knew his prospect 
has been “making money” for the 
past three years, and especially in 
the past several months. 

“In spite of the fact that I knew 
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him pretty well, I was stymied by 
his remarks,” says Mr. Galardi. 
“So I sent his name in on a pros- 
pecting service list and he returned 
the inquiry card. 

“When I delivered his memo 
book, I told him that the company 
had written to him because of the 
fact that he was chosen from a cer- 
tain earning group and that the 
company would like to consider his 
application for insurance. I told 
him I had to satisfy the company 
that I had made a reasonable and 
sensible attempt to explain the 
forms of insurance he had checked 
off on the card and suggested that 
we get together on a definite ap- 
pointment. What happened after 
that is shown by his recently issued 
policies for $20,000 life and $48.50 





weekly A & H.—Reliance Bulletin, 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh. 
« * 


Ingredients Essential 
To Success 


Obviously three things are needed 
by the underwriter today: (1) A 
thorough knowledge of his business 
if he professes to represent it; (2) 
an ability to tell his story well and 
briefly; and (3) a personality that 
inspires trust and wins the confi- 
dence of the buyer. 

“This last item is terribly imvor- 
tant because without it the whole 
picture is lost. But it is terribly 
hard to pin down. It is like Barrie’s 
definition of “charm”—that thing 
which if a woman has it. nothing 
else matters; and if she hasn’t it, 
nothing else matters. 

“Perhaps being ‘right on the in- 
side’ is the best definition that can 
be given. Certain it is that the 
underwriter who is trying to give 
his prospect the very best possible 
advice regardless of the effect on 
his commissions or own selfish in- 
terests, will inspire confidence 
where the so-called clever salesman 
who is cunning and shrewd and 
covers up his selfishness with 
camouflage although he may fool 
the unwary or the credulous for a 
brief time, in the end must fail 
to retain that confidence.—Oregon 
Trail, Oregon Mutual Life, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Don’t Neglect Present 


Policyholders 


While it is important that you 
keep adding the names of new peo- 
ple to your list, and while it is nec- 
essary to guard against the possi- 
bility of running in circles, the 
values in present policyholders are 
too great to be neglected. 

Determine to work out a pros- 
pecting plan which will force you 
to contact your policyholders at 
regular intervals and use them not 
only as a source of leads but also of 
third-party influence. 

The very best way to do it is to 
schedule your policyholder calls in 
advance; then you will be sure to 
make them. Remember that there 
are four times a year when it is 
logical for you to see them: (1) 
policy anniversary; (2) birthday; 
(3) change of age; (4) premium- 
paying date. See them on at least 
two of these dates yearly.—Wash- 
ington National Review, Washing- 
ton National Life, Chicago. 


Service Call Starts 
$1,000,000 Chain 


It was in October, 1931, that 
C. L. Forman, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, first contacted John Francis 
Riley for the purpose of adding 
double indemnity to his existing 
policy. The ultimate result of Mr. 
Riley’s appreciation of Mr. For- 
man’s service is an outstanding 
example of how excellent service 
turns policyholders into effective 
centers of influence. 

That service call, made more 
than thirteen years ago, resulted 
in an endless chain of business 
amounting to more than a million 
dollars in volume—134 cases, to 
date, with a premium total of 
$31,571.00. This Million Dollar 
Endless Chain was featured in a 
recent issue of the Emancipator by 
a chart visualizing each policy sold 
and its relation to others in the 
chain, and showing in an impres- 
sive manner how each subsequent 
sale can be traced back to that orig- 
inal service call on Mr. Riley.— 
Emancipator, Lincoln National 
Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Business Mortality Study 
Sales Clincher 


When a prospect suggests that 
he is not interested in our Double 
Duty Dollar Plan because he is go- 
ing into business for himself and 
make a “killing” you might remind 
him that the risks of business are 
tremendous. Or if he plans to in- 
vest his money in the stock of some 
company, you might remind him of 
the uncertainties of business. A 
study was made, in a city with a 
1940 population of about 40,000, 
over a 33 year period and it showed 
the following facts— 


BUSINESS LENGTH OF LIFE 


Years of Life Percentage 


1 or less 29.8% 
2 or less 43.4% 
3 or less 53.1% 
5 or less 64.5% 
10 or less 78.6% 


Less than 10% of these firms 
were in business at the end of 20 
years and less than 22% were in 
busiess at the end of 10 years.— 
Ray P. Tucker, agency manager, St. 
Louis, in “Onward,” Bankers Life 
Company, Des Moines. 


One Way to Click 
Day by Day 

If an agent is to produce consis- 
tently, he must of necessity have 
three or four “qualified” prospects 
each day, with whom he can sit 
down under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances and tell his story. By 
“qualified” prospects, I mean men 
or women who admittedly have a 
specific need for some form of life 
insurance protection and are agree- 
able to an interview now or in the 
very near future. 

You may ask, “Yes, but how do 
you find that type of prospect?” 
Well, the answer is, you don’t find 
them, they have to be developed 
through intelligent prospecting 
methods in working through your 
policyholders and other sources. 

You must like people and show a 
Personal interest in them and their 
financial plans. Learn the art of 
conversation and discuss topics on 
which they are best informed to 























GENTS ARE SELLING NOW | 














— hyphen smith 


"'Oh well, as | always say, live and learn!" 


make the meeting more interesting 
to them. All the while, you are get- 
ting information which will enable 
you to “uncover a need,” for which 
as yet no provision has been made. 
It may be a need for additional 
money for the “clean up fund” or 
maybe it is a need for “Salary Con- 
tinuance” or “Educational Fund,” 
“Mortgage Redemption” plan, or 
perhaps it is “Old age retirement,” 
etc. In the average home it is no 
problem to uncover some need; then 
once you have completed this step, 
proceed to “establish” the desire 
for protection—that is, get your 
prospect to agree that he does have 
a need for some specific plan of in- 
surance. You are then in a posi- 
tion immediately to present the 
answer to his problem, or do so by 
appointment at a more suitable 
time. If an agent is able to sit 
down with two or three prospects 
each day on this basis, even the 
average salesman will be prone to 
“click” daily —B. W. Brant, man- 
ager, St. Joseph, Mo., Monumental 
Life Insurance Company, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Your Duty as a “Friend 


in the Business”’ 


How often have you heard the 
old standby remark used by so 
many prospects—“When I buy in- 
surance, I’ll buy it from a friend of 
mine who is in the business?” 

That statement may have closed 
out a number of good leads, but look 
at it from the opposite viewpoint. 
How many of your friends say that 
about you? Probably a great deal 
of competition is eliminated for you 
by your friendships. Are you living 
up to the responsibility placed on 
you by your friends’ considering 
you their “insurance man?” 

If anything happens to a friend 
—if he dies or is killed and has not 
prepared through an adequate life 
insurance program—you still will 
have been his insurance man—his 
friend in the business. Don’t let 
his family get caught short in case 
of his death. Get around to see that 
friend every once in a while and 
give him a chance to buy from that 
“friend of his.”—The Leader, Peo- 
ples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 
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Recommendations for Strengthening 
Anti-Inflation Program Suggested 


Sixteen of the nation’s leading 
economists, participating in a sym- 
posium of the Life Insurance Com- 
panies in America, agree that in- 
flationary pressures are currently 
at the high point of the war period 
and that greater efforts will be 
needed to keep this threat from 
getting out of hand. 

Highlights of majority opinion 
include the following: 

The danger of a serious inflation 
has increased in the last year. 

The principal inflation-making 
forces are pressure for higher 
wages, the extent of the Govern- 
ment’s reliance on the commercial 
banking system for helping to 
finance the war, and the record 
liquid funds individuals have accu- 
mulated. 


Control Program Inadequate 


It is doubtful whether the pres- 
ent control program can keep these 
forces in check without being 
strengthened. 

Continued saving is the major 
contribution the people themselves 
can make to the nation’s efforts to 
prevent a runaway rise in prices. 

Decided emphasis also is placed 
on the need of speedy reconversion 
planning, by business as well as by 
the Government. 

Two out of three of the econo- 
mists in their replies to the poll say 
that the inflation danger has in- 
creased in the last year. The others 
think that the threat is about the 
same aS a year ago. 


Disturbing Factors 


In addition to the wage front, the 
way the war is being financed and 
the vast amount of liquid funds at 
the disposal of individuals, the ex- 
perts list other inflation-making 
forces as follows: 

Civilian shortages. 

The drain of Lend-Lease on the 
economy, with the possibility that 
this may continue postwar. 

Reconversion delays. 

The threat of a rush of postwar 
spending to satisfy deferred civil- 
ian demands. 

Efforts of farm groups to raise 
the parity formula and to expand 
the area or duration of price guar- 
antees. 

Black markets. 

Low interest rates. 

The spending philosophy dis- 
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The sixteen economists who par- 
ticipated in the symposium of the 
Life Insurance Companies in 
America are as follows: 

BRIG. GEN. LEONARD P. AYRES, 
Cleveland Trust Company. 

PROFESSOR JULES BACKMAN, 
New York University. 

LEO CHERNE, Research Institute 
of America, Inc. 

J. FREDERIC DEWHURST, 20th 
Century Fund. 

DR. LIONEL D. EDIE. 

MARTIN R. GAINSBRUGH, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board. 

DEAN CALVIN B. HOOVER, 
School of Arts & Sciences, Duke 
University. 

PROFESSOR EDWIN W. KEM- 
MERER, Princeton University. 

PROFESSOR FRITZ MACHLUP, 
University of Buffalo. — 

STACY MAY, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc. 

DR. EDWIN G. NOURSE, Brook- 
ings Institution. 

JOHN H. RIDDLE, Bankers Trust 
Company. 

RUFUS S. TUCKER, General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

ROBERT B. WARREN, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton. 

PROFESSOR RAY B. WESTER- 
FIELD, Yale University. 

ANDREW W. ZELOMEK, Inter- 
national Statistical Bureau. 





played in Government departments. 
Fissures in the price control 
structure—real estate prices, com- 
mercial rents, luxury and amuse- 
ment exemption, quality deteriora- 
tion, etc. 
Fear of inflation in some circles, 


leading to exaggerated spending 
and investment hedging “which 
breed inflation themselves.” 

One economist also states: “The 
Administration’s program for 60,. 
000,000 jobs is a big bullish factor, 
supporting the other present infla. 
tionary factors.” 


Anti-Inflation Suggestions 


Most of the experts make specific 
recommendations for strengthening 
the anti-inflation program. These 





er 
canta) 


suggestions fall into three areas | 


for action—by the Government, by 
the people, and by business. 
Principal suggestions for Goy- 
ernment action are the following: 
Aim for a balanced budget, with 
a cutting down of spending. 
Reduce reliance on banks for 
financing expenditures. 
Hasten and encourage business 
reconversion plans. 


a ee 


Permit a gradual rise in interest | 


rates. 


Resist pressure for higher prices © 


and wages. 

Adopt a realistic labor policy. 

Introduce tax reforms. 

Fight black markets. 

Reappraise Lend-Lease and plans 
for prompt stimulation of exports. 

Increase efforts to utilize produc- 
tion facilities of liberated areas for 
military supplies, thus making 
more materials and facilities avail- 
able at home for civilian needs. 

Along with reconversion plan- 
ning, principal recommendations 
for business are: 

Adopt policies making for in- 
creased output and lower costs. 

Increase efficiency and pay par- 
ticular attention to forward-look- 
ing research programs. 
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“Birds of a feather flock together” goes the old adage, and nowhere is its 
truth more clearly demonstrated than in the art of agency building. 

Good men attract good men, their very characteristics repelling the bad; 
poor men attract their own kind, repelling the good. It is a law of human 
behavior and reaction that nothing can change. 

Sound management never attempts to evade this law; rather does it capi- 
talize its workings by following the principle that agency organizations are 


built from the top down. 


Managers or general agents can be no better than the top executive who 
selects and directs them; the members of a local agency can be no more suc- 
cessful than their manager or general agent. It is sad but true that, when 
worthy men are made subservient to those unworthy, the worthy soon depart. 

As wise economists well know—‘“Bad money drives out the good.” 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PASSING JUDGMENT 











By Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. 


ANAGEMENT, in seeking to stimulate selling 

of business insurance, has chosen a method that 
too often results in eliminating the average agent 
from this field of work. While the desire obviously is 
to acquaint agents with the facts in order to educate 
them along these lines, in practically every case busi- 
ness insurance meetings are top-heavy with technicali- 
ties. While the discussion leader wants to interest 
the agent in selling insurance to cover businéss needs, 
he is too often saying to them “This field is so com- 
plex that if you are less than a genius, you had better 
stick to ordinary selling.” 

Just why the educational leaders of our business 
have deliberately surrounded the business insurance 
sale with mysterious technicalities is very interesting 
and should perhaps be made the subject of a future 
essay. The results, however, of their teachings and 
writings are simpler. They have successfully fright- 
ened off the average agent and, in addition, have 
encouraged the development of the self-styled expert 
—the Master of the Imaginary Sale. We now have 
hundreds of specialists who know the answers to all 
the technical questions, but seldom attempt a sale. 


S the sale of business insurance a highly complex 
affair? Is it more difficult than programming? I 
think not. Surely the need for key man insurance 
and the need for a buy and sell agreement, accompa- 
nied by life insurance, are no more mysterious and 
technical than the need for additional personal insur- 
ance to guarantee a desired series of income checks. 
If we so wished, we could inject into the latter all of 
the technical aspects with which we so often pad the 
former. Fortunately, we have not insisted that our 
agents become lawyers and tax consultants before at- 
tempting to sell additional personal insurance. 

Our agents are experiencing failure every day in 
the business insurance field, because we have stressed 
the technical ramification to the point where ordinary 
agents think that, if they speak in terms of needs, 
they are confessing their ignorance. 


O substantiate this belief, I merely have to point 

to the written presentations submitted by most 
agents. These masterpieces running to eight or 10 
pages, or more, cover everything but the need for the 
proposed insurance. They are designed to prove to 
the prospect that the agent is expert in a highly tech- 
nical field, when actually our sales instinct should tell 
us that, if the prospect doesn’t feel and understand 
the need, he wouldn’t buy from us if we were the 
authors of the Federal Revenue Act. 


N trying to motivate a man to buy, the experts we 

have created by our peculiar methods tell him how 
involved it all is and how few men know what they 
are talking about. If we were trying to discourage 
our prospects, we couldn’t choose a better method. 
Can you think of a better way to get a prospect to 
procrastinate than to give him a 10-page document 
full of dull technicalities? Let’s start training agents 
to find and sell business insurance prospects and stop 
making “experts.” 











CONFIDENCE! 


During its eighty-seven year his- 
tory the Monumental Life has 
withstood wars, depressions and 
panics, emerging and continu- 
ing ‘its progress unscathed — a 
past that inspires confidence 
among both policyowners and 
representatives as to the future. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland 


























For they are coming home— 


some of them now, invalided home, men 
whose hearts remain with their buddies over 
there—the buddies who are striking again and 
again, fighting grimly on because there can be 
no peace, no security, no return to the way of life we 
know until the thieves who steal men’s rights and destroy 
nations are shackled and done. Soon, God grant, all of our 
men will be coming home, coming victorious, ready for 
their place in the business world of our nation and in the 
world affairs of all nations. 
As a life underwriter you have the finest of all oppor- 
tunities to insure the continuance of the ideals for which 
our men over there are fighting. 
The Friendly Company is backing the men and the na- 


tion in every way. If you want to give your best in the 
post war period you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT - - INDIANA 














“NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD” 
The Fidelity Mutual Life is in a 


hearty accord with this move 
which gives recognition to the 
quality work done by the life 
underwriter. The citation furnishes both 
incentive and award and we believe it will 


play a significant part in promoting still 
further the place of the career life 
underwriter. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Wore ester, Mas 


sac husetts 





A CENTURY OLD 
BUT IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


General insurance brokers and agents of other companies 
having surplus business to place, are continually impressed 
with the liberality of State Mutual underwriting and the 
swift and friendly service jointly performed by the General 
Agents and the Home Office of this old, but alert, New 
England company. 


A complete line of contracts, including juvenile down to one 
day with payor clause, substandard up to 500% mortality, 
single premium, double indemnity, disability waiver, at- 
tractive illustrations, sharp sales tools are some of the ad- 
vantages gained in ‘Throwing Your Life Line” to...... 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


1044 . 1945 











UP ANOTHER NOTCH 


This Company is now 19th 
among all Companies on total 
Life Insurance in force . . . the 
only Company among last 
year’s first twenty to move up 


during 1944. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN I 


NATIONAL 
Labbe /C. R. CLEMENTS, Procidootl 
ACCIDENT 


NATIONAL BLOG. 


TENNESSEE 


















NASHVILLE 
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e CANADIAN LET 


S Canada approaches the conclusion of its sixth 

year at war, it seems to be an opportune time 
to analyze, if possible, the effects this war has had upon 
the once normal operations of life insurance and life 
companies. It is rather difficult, however, to obtain 
figures which will provide the picture in the aggre. 
gate; hence, it is necessary to single out an individual 
company which has made somewhat of an exhaustive 
report on the matter and, more or less, use that as a 
guide for all the other individual companies and the 
industry as a whole. 

The company we should like to use as a fair example 
of the effect of war upon life insurance in Canada is 
the Mutual Life Assurance Company of Waterloo, Ont. 
We are not, we believe, taking a company too small to 
be representative; neither is it the biggest in the 
country. It is soundly operated and everything tends 
to point it out as being as “average” as any life in- 


surance company can be. 
* ne * 














INCE 1939 the company has experienced an extra 

war death strain of $1,300,000 and of this total 
$595,000 was incurred during the past year. The 1944 
figure was almost double that of 1943. The non-war- 
death strain, incurred during 1944, was $2,576,000 
which is only slightly higher than the corresponding 
figures for the previous four years, and may be regard- 
ed as a normal death strain for the present volume of 
insurance in force. 

During the first world war and the influenza epi- 
demic of 1918 and 1919, the company experienced an 
abnormal] death strain totaling $1,850,000 for the five 
years from 1915 through 1919. The face amount of 
insurance in force at the end of 1944 was over four 
times the amount in force at the end of 1919 and the 

















OST life insurance men use various forms of 
aptitude, personality and character tests to as- 
sist in selecting new employees, nowadays. At least 
they do when they have a chance to employ someone. 
But just so that we don’t let our feet get too far off 
the ground on these tricky little gadgets, I’d like to 
tell about what happened in one case I encountered in 
Cincinnati. 
* * * 
NE of the largest merchandising chains in the 
world has headquarters there, and for quite some 
time the company was besieged by several firms to 
be allowed to make a personnel audit. Most of the 
staff was willing, from the president on down, to have 
the audit made. Only the board of directors demurred. 
Finally, the president of the company made a plea 
for the installation of such a system as a permanent 
thing in the organization. It was then adopted and 
steps were taken to audit all existing personnel. 
Everyone in the place went through it, from the office 
boys and truck drivers right up to the president of 
the company. 
The results were interesting. A surprising number 
of square pegs were found in round holes. These re 
quired adjustment. Many were moved around within 
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3 sixth normal death strain of $2,500,000 per year is now 
e time approximately five times the normal annual strain of 
d upon 25 years ago. These figures indicate that, after taking 
nd life into consideration the size of the company today and its 
obtain size 25 years ago, the total strain of war and influenza 
aggre- mortality during the first world war was over seven 
ividual times as heavy as the accumulated death strain which 
iustive has been experienced during the present war up to the 
it asa end of 1944. 
nd the maar 

N 1943 the actual mortality strain from both war 
ample and normal causes was considerably lower than in 
ada is 1942; but the war death strain for 1944 equalled 1942 
0, Ont. and 1943 together, resulting last year in an increase 
nall to in the ratio of actual to expected mortality. Of the 
in the total face amounts of ordinary life insurance policies 
tends which were paid as death claims in 1944, 17.7 per cent 
fe in- were caused by the war. The corresponding percent- 


ages for the years 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943 were: 
0.5; 2.9; 6.9 and 8.8, respectively. 


extra Another interesting thing revealed by the company 
. total is the percentage of other loss causes and, in studying 
2 1944 © these, it is readily observable that death from war has 
1-war- j advanced to a high standing on the list. The greatest 
16,000 ; percentage of death claims was traced to associated 
nding § diseases of the heart, blood vessels and kidneys. This 
gard- | group accounted for 50.6 per cent of the face amount 


meof | of civilian deaths paid in 1944 and, within this group, 
, three-quarters were diagnosed as coronary thrombosis. 
a epi- | At 17.7 per cent, war death claims would seem to be 







edan | next on the list, while cancer accounted for 15.8 per 
e five 8 cent and claims from accidents 5.5 per cent. These 
nt of | civilian percentages have remained fairly uniform in 
four recent years, but during 1944 tuberculosis claims 
d the showed a definite increase to 3.5 per cent. 
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the organization for greater compatibility. Many 


0 as- were let out. And among the latter was the chief 
least protagonist of the plan, the president of the company. 
eone. He was found deficient in administrative and execu- 
ir off tive qualities. The board of directors were by then 
ke to sold so strongly on the merit of the plan that they 
ed in fired him without hesitancy. 
* * * 

1 the HAT is carrying the thing pretty far. This man 
some had steered the organization, for many years, to 
is to a point of eminence in its field. He had been respon- 
* the sible for a great part of its growth. Consequently, 
have termination of his association was a drastic decision. 
rred. The company secured a new president, who con- 
plea formed to the standards set up by the -personnel de- 
nent partment, and who has led them to greater heights. 
and The man who was fired? Oh, he was sore as a boiled 
nnel. owl, naturally. So sore, in fact, that he promptly or- 
office ganized his own company, under his own name, and 
t of went into competition with his former employers. He 

enjoys the grim satisfaction of owning forty-one 
nber super-markets within a short radius of Cincinnati, 
> re- doing an annual business exceeding 26 millions, and 
thin far outsells his former company in that area! 




















Since 1 8 6 7 


a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


Eourrante LIFE OF IOWA 
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ONE CASE OR A DOZEN 


Surplus Lines 
Handled With Dispatch 


Renewable and/or Convertible 
5-10-15-20 Year Term 
Term to Age 65 


Mortgage Cancellation Policies 
(Yearly Renewable Term) 


Complete Line of Juveniles 
From age 0 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Founded in 1906 
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Prepared for the Life insarance Companies in America 
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THE TROPICS PRESENT 
A CHALLENGE 


(Concluded from page 7) 


definite and complete for relief to 
be effective since each responds to 
different therapy. In addition to 
fevers and malarias, there are 
many tropical diseases such as yaws 
and filiasirius which, not neces- 
sarily fatal, undermine the health 
of men throughout their lives. 

Not only is the immediate danger 
to life and health disturbing, but 
there is a prospect that some of 
these physical disorders will be re- 
curring and contagious and so de- 
bilitatingly influential on the health 
of the families and associates of 
the afflicted veterans. 

The authorities who have a re- 
sponsibility to the people of Amer- 
ica to safeguard the health of the 
Army and Navy, both while at war 
and after the war, must be en- 
couraged to evoke every resource at 
their command to see that possible 
destructive effects of this exodus of 
American Boys into the Tropics is 
minimized. There can be no tem- 
porizing nor must there be any 
glossing over of the seriousness of 
the problem involved. Victory by 
force of arms may be won by our 
boys in Europe and in Asia, but 
the future health and prosperity of 
America can be jeopardized by lack 
of determination in this medical 
and hygienic battle to overcome a 
corruption inherent in parts of the 
world where the people are sub- 
jected to the decadence and diseases 
of lands retarded because of the 
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enervating influence of the Tropics. 

Life insurance companies have a 
real financial stake in this possible 
contribution to a high mortality. 
Uncorrected, and withouta program 
of care and attention long after 
the war is over and discharges from 
the Army have been granted, the 
mortality loss might well have a 
serious and adverse influence on the 
financial progress of life insurance 
companies. With a presumed con- 
tinuation of low interest rates and 
a continuation of high expenses, 
a good record in mortality is essen- 
tial. 

Life insurance must exercise 
every pressure possible on the 
Congress of the United States and 
upon the medical authorities of the 
Army and Navy to the end that 
every instrumentality of medical 
science be put into effective opera- 
tion to combat the dreaded influence 
of these Tropical diseases. The 
health of prospective dischargees 
must be thoroughly investigated. 
No discharge should be permitted 
where any future danger is remote- 
ly anticipated. 

While the medical section of the 
American Life Convention last Fall 
devoted practically its entire ses- 
sion to the mortality factors inci- 
dent to living in the Tropics, the 
tendency was to minimize rather 
than to magnify the problems in- 
herent in the transfers of large 
groups of temperate zone residents 
to the Tropics and their ultimate 
re-climatization under temperate 
civilization. It seems opportune to 
protect the future by arousing the 
present. 


POSTWAR TAXATION 
(Concluded from page 22) 


should be returned to the states, 
as one means of revenue equaliza- 
tion. If these taxes continue to be 
levied by the federal government, 
the gift tax should be integrated 
with the estate tax; no estate tax 
should be levied on transfers to 
the decedent’s spouse; and the 
rates should be somewhat reduced 
and stabilized. 

This is a very summary outline 
of a very big subject. I have not 
attempted to fill in the many de- 
tails. The Committee on Postwar 
Tax Policy, of which I have been 
chairman, will shortly publish a 
full report on the subject, in an 
endeavor to give businessmen and 
citizens generally the information 
to enable them and their legisla- 
tors to make intelligent choices 
after the war. 

Let me repeat: The tax program 
which the United States will adopt 
after the war, and its impact upon 
the economic and social life of the 
country, depends upon a series of 
major choices. The first great 
questions are: What services do 
we want the government to per- 
form for us, and how much are we 
willing to pay for them? The next 
great question is: Do we believe 
in a solvent America, in which 
current governmental expenses 
are met out of current govern- 
mental revenue? Expenditures will 
necessarily be at a high level, com- 
pared to pre-war days, but if we 
as citizens encourage the Congress 
in a policy of careful control of 
governmental outlays, a series of 
further choices of the components 
of the tax system are open. On 
the other hand, if a policy of free 
spending is followed, very few 
choices among taxes will be pos- 
sible. The Treasury will have to 
seek all the revenue it can get 
from all the sources available to it. 

The citizen can make his own 
choices. Sound ideas, if clearly 
presented, will gain acceptance in 
the market place. 





Commissioners Plan 
To Convene June 5-6 


The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners are plan- 
ning to meet in St. Paul June 5-6. 
Harold J. Cummings, vice presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Mutual Life, 
is chairman of the committee 
named to look after local arrange- 
ments. The St. Paul Hotel will 
serve as headquarters. 
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Guardian Assets 


| Top $191,000,000 


Insurance in force with Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, New York, as of Dec. 31. 1944, 
js at a new all time high of $586,- 
980,000, and assets total $191,- 
600,000. Both records were 
achieved after a 12-month period 
of intense production activity by 
Guardian field forces resulting in 


) new paid-for business volume of 
more than $50,800,000, an increase 








of 17% per cent over 1943. Lapses, 
surrenders and loans were the low- 
est in the company’s history. 

Guardian policy and claim re- 
serves increased by $12,550,000 to 
a new high of $174,530,000, while 
total surplus funds held for policy- 
holders as of Dec. 31, 1944, was 
$8,450,000. 

The amount of $2,300,000 has 
been set aside for payment to in- 
surance policyholders as dividends, 
which will be on the same basis in 
1945 as for last year. 

Payments to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries during 1944, in 
addition to dividends, totaled $7,- 
760,000. Of this amount, bene- 
ficiaries received $4,880,000 and liv- 
ing policyholders’ reeeived $2,- 
880,000. 

Approximately 32.2% of all 
Guardian admitted assets and 
59.2% of all securities held are in 
United States Government bonds, 
purchases of which increased in 
the past 12 months by $18,690,000, 
matching almost dollar for dollar 
total premiums of $19,270,000 re- 
ceived from policyholders. 

The company’s net interest earn- 
ings in 1944 were at a rate of 
3.26% slightly less than in the 
previous year. 

Of total death claims, 8% were 
the result of the war. Proportion 
of actual deaths to those antici- 
pated by the mortality tables was 
51.3%. 

In making his “Third War Year 
Report to Guardian Policyholders,” 
President James A. McLain stated 
that 1944 had been “from the 
standpoint of service to American 
families, one of the most success- 
ful in your company’s 85 years.” 
He reaffirmed the company’s inten- 
tion to fulfill its obligation to 


Guardian employees and field rep- 
resentatives now in service and re- 
called that employees had already 


been notified that they would re- 
turn to jobs equal to or better than 
those they left with the same salary 
adjustments they would have re- 
ceived had their careers not been 
interrupted by the war. Guardian’s 
field underwriters, President Mc- 
Lain reported, would be given re- 
fresher courses, already planned, 
together with the opportunity of 
taking advanced training so that 
they might “speedily resume their 
accustomed places in their com- 
munities as your representatives.” 
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In the final analysis, all business 
depends on the abilities of one or 
more men. The Business Insurance kit 
of The Lincoln National Life explains 
clearly to LNL men how these persons 
can be protected with Business Life 
Insurance. 

Business insurance Direct Mail, 
prospecting plans, sample Business In- 
surance situations, reviews of al] types 
of Business Insurance contracts, in- 
stallation charts, proposals, outlines of 
Business insurance agreements, and 
tested sales talks are included in this 
Kit. 

LNL men working on Business In- 
surance cases find this Kit keeps them 
on the track. It helps make clean-cut 
Business Insurance sales. 


The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance 


Company 


Fort Wayne Indiana 











North American 
Had Good Year 


Assets of the North American 
Life Insurance Compary of Chi- 
cago increased by $1,328,000 dur- 
ing 1944 to total $17,251,000 at the 
close of the year, according to 
President E. S. Ashbrook. 

The year’s increase in bonds of 
the United States Government 
amounts to $1,100,000, making the 
total so invested $5,132,000. This 
sum represents about 30% of en- 
tire assets. 

Of the remaining $4,372,000 in 
bonds held by the company, $3,227,- 
000 are public utilities, $627,000 
industrials, $503,000 railroads and 
$15,000 county and municipals. 

The company’s mortgages total 
$3,271,000 and represents 19% of 
the total assets. This mortgage ac- 
count is made up of 758 separate 
amortized loans, with an average 
of about $4,300 each. Of this total. 
588 are on city properties and 170 
on farms. 

The unsold 
amounts to 


real estate now 
only $1,231,000 or 
about 7% of the assets. The sales 
completed during 1944 totaled 
$543,000, with current and de- 
ferred profits of almost $50,000. 

The 1944 new paid-for business 
was $10,148,000, or an increase of 
14% over the 1943 total of $8,- 
895,000. 

The total insurance in force now 
stands at the all time high of $84,- 
590,000, an increase for the year 
of $5,600,000. 

The free surplus as of Dec. 31, 
1944, is over $900,000. On Dec. 
31, 1938, the surplus amounted to 
only $284,553. In other words, the 
surplus has increased more than 
300% during the past six years, in 
addition to dividend payments to 
stockholders of $120,000 since re- 
suming dividends in 1941. 

The company’s net earnings per 
share for 1944 amounted to 90 
cents before payment of dividends 
to stockholders, as compared with 
73 cents for the preceding year. 

During 1944 the company also 
took another very important and 
definite stride forward, the estab- 
lishment of a fully staffed and fully 
equipped accident and health de- 
partment. The first A & H policy 
contracts were issued on Dec. 1. 

The following five major achieve- 
ments make the 1944 record of the 
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North American Life outstanding, 
says Charles G. Ashbrook, vice- 
president and superintendent of 
agencies: 

1—The change to the 3% reserve 
standard in the interest of con- 
servatism and future strength. 

2—The organization and success- 
ful launching of the new accident 
and health department 

3—The largest increase in insur- 
ance in force in 24 years, and a 
larger increase than in any year 
except the two years following 
World War I. 

4—The largest increase in assets 
from operations for any year in the 
company’s 38 years of existence. 
5—The largest increase in sur- 
plus in any year, except for 1930 
when the increase came mainly 
from sales of company stock. 


Union Mutual Life 


Reported Progress 


The Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Portland, Me., 
registered substantial gains dur- 
ing 1944, says President Rolland 
E. Irish. In reviewing the prog- 
ress made by the company, Mr. 
Irish emphasized the fact that the 
gains compiled gave the company 
the biggest year in its 97-year 
history. 

Insurance in force on December 
31 last stood at the all-time high 
of $122,912,289, a gain of some 
thirteen and a quarter million dol- 
lars over comparable 1943 figures. 

New paid life insurance was 
greater than that of any previous 
year in the company’s history. In- 
cluding reinsurance, it amounted to 
$14,086,936, an increase of 5.8% 
over that of 1943. 


$2,758,634 to Policyholders 


Payments to policyholders dur- 
ing the year amounted to $2,758,- 
634. This raised the total which 
the company has paid, since organ- 
ization, in claims, matured endow- 
ments, dividends, and the like to 
approximately $129,940,000. Pre- 
mium income from sickness and ac- 
cident insurance for the year stood 
at $812,719. 

Nearly a million and three-quar- 
ters dollars in surplus and volun- 
tary reserve for contingencies, over 
and above the legal requirements, 
enables the company to maintain 
its strong financial position. 

In 1944 Union Mutual entered 
the group field, and on December 31 
its group insurance in force stood 
at $4,712,000. 

Ninth oldest among American 
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life insurance companies and one 
of the largest financial institutions 
in Maine, the Union Mutual will 
enter its 98th year on July 18. 


Minnesota Mutual 


Gained Substantially 


The Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Company at St. Paul, 
headed by President T. A. Phillips, 
made substantial gains in almost 
every department of operations in 
1944. The company’s financial 
statement for the close of.last year 
indicates that evidences of prog- 
ress are the growth in assets, 
which reached a new high of $70,- 
288,220, a gain of 9.1% over 1943; 
the increase in surplus and general 
contingency funds by $633,805 to a 
total of $6,024,524; and the fact 
that the company placed in force 
the largest amount of new ordi- 
nary paid business in its history. 

Payments to living policyholders 
were $2,378,497 in 1944 and bene- 
ficiaries received $1,933,769. Total 
payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries since organization of 
the company in 1880 have been 
$86,417,586. Insurance in force 
now stands at $306,698,979, an all- 
time high for the company. 








A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continned its successful 
operations; ‘ 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ fands 
has been adopted; 


Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 








Minnesota Mutual’s statement 
reports that 38° of assets are ip. 
vested in Federal, State, and My. 
nicipal bonds. U. S. Government 
obligations comprise 44% of the 
bond account, or 26% of the total 
assets of the company. 

Residential loans insured by the 


Federal Housing Administration 
represent 22% of assets. Thus 
60% of assets are direct obliga- 


tions or fully guaranteed by Fed- 
eral, State, or Municipal credits. 

The new paid business issued 
was $52,779,577. Ordinary paid 
business represents a_ gain of 
27.5% over the previous year. The 
average ordinary policy was issued 
for a face amount of 24% larger 
than in 1943. 


Union Central Made 
Remarkable Strides 


The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company of Cincinnati made 
remarkable strides forward during 
1944 and assets alone gained by 
$25,563,073 to hit $503,384,734. 
The company, of which W. Howard 
Cox is president, not only topped 
the half-billion mark in assets, but 
the amount it has paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries since or- 
ganization in 1867 crossed the bil- 
lion mark. 

New business on life plans 
amounted to $70,842,870, an in- 
crease of 15% over 1943. The gain 
in life insurance in force was $26,- 
606,136. The total business in 
force, including annuities, is $1, 
382,490,150. 

Surplus and_ special reserves 
were increased by $2,952,562, rep 
resenting an increase of 75% over 
the last three years. 

Special reserves are carried in 
the following amounts: $2,500,000 
for possible depreciation in real es- 
tate; $2,000,000 for fluctuations in 
other investments; $1,000,000 for 
possible increase in mortality due 
to war. 

During the year reai estate car- 
ried on the company’s books at 
$6,575,269 was sold for $7,052,746. 
The total of real estate owned (ex- 
clusive of home office building) 
was reduced to $26,070,593 or 5.2% 
of assets. Cash rent received on 
all real estate owned was $2,620,949 
or 7.5% of the mean book value. 

The bond portfolio, which in- 
creased $39,728,332, mow com- 
prises 55.3% of the company’s as- 
sets. The entire bond account, 
which stands at $278,124.332, is of 
high quality. No bond is in default 
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and the excess of market value over 
pook value at the year-end was 
$6,907,420. Profit from bond sales 


in 1944 was $1,661,569. 


| Manufacturers Life 


| Did Well in U.S. 





During 1944 the Manufacturers 
Life Insurance Company of To- 
ronto, Canada, rolled up over $94,- 
500,000 of new insurance, of which 
about 25% was placed through its 
United States division. The United 
States division now has _ about 
$175,000,000 of life insurance in 
force in its 15 branches. President 
M. R. Gooderham, K.C., says that 
“While this volume of new life in- 
surance reflects the trend of gen- 
eral business activity, it is a fact 
beyond question that even in times 
of great prosperity and high na- 
tional income very little life insur- 
ance would be purchased were it 
not for the perseverance of life in- 
surance salesmen constantly re- 
minding people of their responsi- 
bilities.” 

The total amount of insurance in 
force with Manufacturers Life at 
the end of 1944 reached a new rec- 
ord high of more than $790 mil- 
lion, an increase of $6234 million 
during the year. It is distributed 
over 313,000 policies on approxi- 
mately 260,000 lives. 

J. H. Lithgow, vice-president and 
general manager, reported that in 
addition to establishing new rec- 
ords in production and business in 
force, the Manufacturers Life in- 
creased its assets by approximately 
$2314 million and they now stand 
at $264,909,000—the highest point 
in the company’s history. The 
gross rate of interest earned was 
438% and, after providing for all 
liabilities and reserves essential for 
the fulfilment of its contracts, the 
surplus funds of the company total 
over $15,250,000. 


Have You a Little 
Inferiority Complex 


Life underwriters are held in 
higher esteem and are better liked 
by the public than the agents them- 
Selves believe they are, Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, observed at a 
recent session of the Los Angeles 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Managers Association. 

“All but a very small percentage 
of the public like the agents and 
think they render a high degree of 


service,” Mr. Johnson said. “This 
has been shown by public opinion 
surveys and has been evident in 
every public contact I have made 
in the five years I have been with 
the Institute. And yef, in a recent 
survey of agency thinking made 
by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, it was discovered 
that the majority of the agents 
were not satisfied with the public 
attitude towards them. 


Two Recommendations 


“This would seem to indicate 
that the agents have developed 
somewhat of an inferiority com- 
plex in their public relations. It 
does not mean that they have any 
personal inferiority complex. They 
think highly of their business, 
their companies—and even them- 
selves. I would not suggest that 
they do any expanding of their 
rating on that score or they might 
start bragging, which would be dis- 
astrous to their public relations. 
But I would suggest that agents 
who are not generally satisfied 
with the public attitude towards 
them do just two things: 

First, make certain that their 
every public contact is exemplary, 
that their service is of a high 
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quality and that they are doing all 
that can be done in the public in- 
terest. 

Second, that they then accept 
public reaction for what it is and 
not overwork their own interpreta- 
tion of this reaction.” 

In the future it will be more im- 
portant than ever before, Mr. John- 
son declared, to make individual 
relations with the public unim- 
peachable and secure. 


Testimonial Month for 


William Citron 


The Albert Yovits Agency of the 
Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y., is 
planning a testimonial month hon- 
oring its leading producer, William 
Citron, who is leading the entire 
field of Security Mutual representa- 
tives in the country for this year. 

The agency has just completed 
one of the most successful months 
of its 21 years of existence and, al- 
though this was largely due to the 
unprecedented production of Mr. 
Citron (affectionately known to all 
as “Bill”’), this was not the reason 
for the decision to devote an entire 
month to honoring him. Actually, 
the decision came unanimously 
from other field representatives of 
the agency who felt that his genial 
personality and contagious enthu- 
siasm were directly responsible for 
their own successful production. 


Abreast of Developments 


Bill Citron runs a successful gen- 
eral brokerage business at 116 
John Street, New York, but in 
order to serve properly each of his 
clients, he makes it a point to keep 
abreast of the times by acquainting 
himself with every type of cover- 
age necessary to protect not only 
against business losses, but also to 
protect the families of his clientele 
with proper life and disability, ac- 
cident and health coverage. He has 
been in the insurance business for 
20 years. 


Orders Pouring In 


The Bill Citron Month will com- 
mence May 15, and every man con- 
nected with the agency has pledged 
a substantial amount of production 
to make the month the biggest the 
agency ever had. Many of Mr. 
Citron’s insureds have already tele- 
phoned their requests to contribute 
towards the success of Citron Month 
by increasing their present insur- 
ance holdings. 
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Conrract 
INFORMATION 


Connecticut General 
Widens Flying Coverage 


Liberalization of accident insur- 
ance for air travel passengers, 
under which the aviation coverage 
in its regular accident policies will 
include all normal passenger haz- 
ards without additional charges, 
has been adopted by Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company. 

Passengers on private and non- 
scheduled commercial flights will 
be covered without extra premium 
while riding within North Amer- 
ica in licensed aircraft of United 
States registry operated by li- 
censed pilots, with specific excep- 
tions as to crop dusting or seeding, 
flying instruction, stunt flying, ex- 
perimental or test flying, racing or 
any hazardous contest or exhibi- 
tion. Connecticut General is be- 
lieved to be the first American com- 
pany to have taken this step. The 
company also becomes a pioneer in 
granting accident coverage without 
extra premium to passengers in 
world-wide travel on_ regularly 
scheduled trips over established 
routes, trans-oceanic included, in 
passenger planes owned and oper- 
ated by incorporated passenger air- 
lines. This broadens the previous 
coverage for airline passenger by 
removing the over water limit. 

Details of the liberalization of 
aviation coverage under accident 
policies announced by the company 
follow: 

Effective immediately the avia- 
tion coverage under commercial 
accident policies is being liberal- 
ized to include all normal pas- 
senger hazards without additional 
charge. The change will apply to 
new policies and to all old policies 
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except limited automobile and 
travel forms. 

Subject otherwise to the condi- 
tions and provisions of the policy, 
the company will pay any loss pro- 
vided for in the policy which re- 
sults from injuries sustained by 
the insured. “(1) While riding 
within the bounds of the mainland 
of North America as a passenger, 
but not as the pilot or other mem- 
ber of the crew, in any powered 
civil aircraft of United States reg- 
istry having a valid and current 
certificate of airworthiness issued 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and operated by a duly licensed 
pilot,” or “(2) while riding any- 
where in the world as a fare-paying 
passenger, but not as the pilot or 
other member of the crew, in a 
passenger aircraft owned and op- 
erated by incorporated passenger 
carrier on a regularly scheduled 
passenger trip over its established 
air route;—” 

The extension of coverage relates 
solely to the aviation restrictions 
of the policy and, except as indi- 
cated, the provisions of the policy 
relative to aviation hazards and all 
other provisions of the policy con- 
tinue in force. 


—_—__ -——_ 


Manhattan Life 1945 
Dividend Scale Higher 


Manhattan Life has increased 
its dividend scale, effective May 1, 
by 10 per cent. This action, to- 
gether with the increased volume 
of insurance in force, will result 
in an increase of 30 per cent in the 
amount paid out to policyholders as 
dividends this year compared to 
similar disbursements last year. 


Prudential Reduces 


Some War Premiums 


Effective April 11, Prudentiaj 
Insurance Company adopted a new 
schedule of extra premiums for 
war hazard coverage. The former 
schedule became effective Decem- 
ber, 1943. Policies in force with 
extra premiums based on_ the 
earlier schedule will be reconsid- 
ered on the next premium due date 
when the lower rates under the new 
schedule will be applied for the 
future. These extra premiums are 
for use in connection with Ordi- 
nary, including Monthly Debit Or- 
dinary, and Intermediate Monthly 
Premium policies. 

Additional reductions in the ex- 
tra premiums for civilians travel- 
ing or residing outside home areas 
may be anticipated as fighting 
approaches an end in any given 
territory. 


Military and Naval Service Groups 


The extra premium for military 
and naval service groups operates 
to suspend clauses (a) and (b) of 
the war and aviation clause but 
clause (c) is unchanged. The 
extra annual premium per $1,000 
per annum for these groups are as 
follows under the revised schedule. 

Army Medical Department (in- 
cluding Medical Corps, Dental 
Corps, Veterinary Corps, etc.) ex- 
cept female nurses; Chaplains, 
$40; Army and Navy nurses (fe- 
male); Women’s Service Groups, 
$25; Military and Naval Aviation 
forces, Airborne troops and Para- 
troops: (a) Commissioned officers, 
ground duties only, $90; (b) 
Others, not granted; Submarine 
service, not granted; Other Mili- 
tary and Naval forces, $90. 


Civilian Groups Schedule 


The extra premium for civilians 
operates to suspend clause (b) of 
the war and aviation clause and 
amend clause (c) to provide cov- 
erage while flying as a passenger 
in any kind of aircraft. In those 
groups marked with an asterisk 
(*) intermediate policies will not 
be issued and ordinary policies 
will be issued only with a perma- 
nent extra premium and benefits 
in event of death by accidental 
means or in event of total and per- 
manent disability will not be 
granted. In other groups the 
policy may be issued with the full 
war and aviation clause and n0 
extra premium if the applicant 8° 
desires. However, in these cases 

(Continued on page 62) 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


AETNA LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale for (944. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 31. 1945 dividend scale unchanged 
from 0944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 


Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 
1944. Pg. 56. 

AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Rates on annuities changed, March, 1944, 


Pg. 42. Broad revisions made. Feb., 1945, Pg. 
62. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Changes rates on Jan. |, 1944. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 


BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 


Adds Life Expectation and Term to 65 con- 
tracts. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Issues new juvenile 
policy. July, 1944. Pg. 50. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 


Introduces The Family Circle Policy (Life 

Paid-up at 65), April, 1944, Pg. 20. Offers 

New Endowment Forms. Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 
BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Rounds out pension program. .Aug., 1944. 
Pg. 46. Rates and dividend scale revised. 
March, 1945. Pg. 62. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg. 78. Continues dividend scale in effect 
May |. March, 1945. Pg. 62. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
1944 dividend scale increased. Feb., 1944, 
Pg. 29. 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
Changes dividend scale effective July |, 1944. 
Aug., 1944, Pg. 46. 

CANADA LIFE 
Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 
Revised dividend scale announced. July, 1944, 
Pg. 50. 

COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
Columbian National Life issues new rate book 
with higher rates, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1944 dividend schedule continued for 1945. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Announces New Aviation 
Program. Feb., 1945, Pg. 60. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec., 
1944. Pg. 42. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE, IND. 
Revises Pfd. Male Rates. Dec., 1944. Pq. 44. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 
New interest basis. March, 1945, Pg. 58. Con- 
tinues dividend scale for 1944. Feb. 1944, 
Pg. 31. 

COUNTRY LIFE 


Lowers 


Pg. 46. 


EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U. S. A. 
Pension Trust Plans. September, 1943, Pg. 28. 
Increases 1944 dividend scale by 12 per cent. 
Feb., 1944. Pg. 31. Broadens Aviation Cov- 
erage. July, 1944. Pg. 50. Plans to adopt 
2'/2 per cent interest rate. Dec., 1944, Pg. 44. 

FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Sets 1944 dividend scale, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 


substandard premiums. Aug., 1944, 


Adopts 3% interest rate. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Further liberalization of non-medical rules. 
March, 1944, Pg. 42. Widens coverage at 
lower juvenile ages, Aug., 1944. Pg. 46. 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 
Revises rates and introduces Ret. Inc. at 60. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 











FRANKLIN LIFE 


Broadens underwriting rules on air pilots. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. 

GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Continues same dividend scale. July, 1943, 
Pg. 30. Retains dividend scale. July, 1944, 
Pg. 50. 

GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
New par. and non-par. rates in effect. May, 


1943, Pg. 28. Deferred annuity at age 70 
adopted, October, 1943, Pg. 30. Replaces W. 
L. End. at 85 and Pfd. Risk Ordinary N. P. 
contracts with ordinary Life N. P. introduces 
Term to 65, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


Changes Family income and Mortgage Re- 
tirement Riders. October, 1943, Pg. 28. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. New Juve- 
nile series. March, 1945. Pg. 60. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 1944. Pq. 
31. Retains 1944 dividend scale for first quar- 
ter of 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
War rider dropped on juvenile policies ages 
10 to 15 inclusive. April, 1945. Pg. 62. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 


Expands Juvenile Insurance plans, April, 1944, 
Pg. 20. New basis for single premium an- 
nuities, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 1944 dividend 
scale continued in 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


LAMAR LIFE 
Non-Medical Procedure Changed. June, 1943. 
Pg. 58. 

LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Revises industrial and ordinary rates. 
1944, Pg. 57 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pg. 59. 
Broad revisions in rates made. June, 1944, 


Sept. 


Pg. 55. 

LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 56. 

AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 
New Retirement Income rates adopted 


March, 1945. Pg. 62. 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March 
1945. Pq. 62. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Adopts the 1943 dividend 
Feb.. 1944, Pg. 3l. 

MARYLAND LIFE 
Continues 1943 dividend scale after April |, 
1944. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 

liberalized. March 


scale for 1944 


Non-medical privilege 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
adopted. May, 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, 1943 
Pq. 30. Extends settlement options! March 
1944, Pg. 42. Issues Endowment at 18 policy 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 
MONARCH LIFE 
Introduces Several 
Pg. 27. 
MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. Increases juvenile limit 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pq. 44. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Dividend scale adopted in 1944 continued 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Revalues 
policies on the 2% per cent basis. March 
1945. Pg. 62 
NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1943 scale of dividends for 1944, 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


New Plans. April, 1943 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1945 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Adopts 2!/2 per cent rate of interest for policy 
reserves. June, 1944. Pg. 55. Program for civil 
airline pilots. March, 1945. Pg. 60. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1945. 
Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


Generd|l adjustment of rates, values and 
settlement options effective April 2. April, 
1945. Pg. 60 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Non-medical limits changed. August, 1943 


Pg. 54. Junior Estate Policy Introduced, Nov., 
1944, Pgs. 76 and 78. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943, Pg. 42. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Resets Substandard Limits. Dec., 1944. Pg. 
42. Adopts 2!,% interest basis. Jan., 1945 
Pg. 62. New rates on airplane pilots adopted. 
April, 1945. Pg. 60. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 31. New rates adopted on 
Amer. Exp. 3%, Ill. Std. reserve basis. Feb., 
1944. Pg. 29 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
"Balanced Protection"' policy issued. Feb. 
1943. Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. May 
1943. Pg. 28. Contract changes made. July 
1944. Pg. 48, 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 


Issues elective annuities. Aug., 1944. Pg. 48. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
Increases par and non-par rates. Nov., 1943. 
Pg. 40. 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts 2'/2 per cent for reserve basis. Aug. 
1944. Pg. 46. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Policies placed on American Experience and 
2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. Acts 
on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945. Pg. 62 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 

AMERICA 

Adjusts dividend scale for 1945 slightly. Jan 
1945, Pg. 62. New Juvenile Endowment. Feb 
1945, Pg. 60. New £65 Intermediate Policy. 
Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 

RELIANCE LIFE 
Revisions made in rates and policy provisions 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 56. 

SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 

Annuity values changed—Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 


New dividend scale effective May |, 1944. 
May, 1944. Pg. 22. New accident policy 
issued, Oct., 1944. Pg. 52. Dividend scale 


effective May |, 1945, adopted April, 1945. 
Pg. 60. 

SHENANDOAH LIFE 
Makes change in reserve basis. Jan., 1944. 
Pg. 31. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividend rate reduced on most policies. Jan. 
1944. Pg. 33. Continues 1944 dividend scale 
in 1945. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


1944 Dividend action. May 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Non-Par rates increased. Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 


1944. Pg. SI. 
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LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 


Purchases of new mortgages and securities during February and holdi 


ts at the end of February 





of such ij 
by the life insurance companies of the country are reported as follows by the institute of Life Insurance: 


February 
1945 
U. S. Government Securities $348 
Railroad Bonds 77 
Public Utility Bonds 59 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 43 
tocks 16 
State, County, Municipal Bonds 3 
All Foreign Securities 26 
Farm Mortgages ‘ 14 
FHA Mortgages 20 
Other Mortgages 4 
Total $647 


February 
1944 


Purchases Holdings 
2Menths 2 Months Feb. 28, Feb. 29, 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
$1,477 $858 $1,789 $16,893 $13,730 
1 162 27 2,675 7.633 
17 81 60 5,209 5, 183 
24 52 55 1,880 1,881 
3 28 22 2 594 
1 6 4 1,056 1,448 
2 46 8 1,347 1,112 
15 22 22 789 823 
20 40 43 1,429 1,288 
33 78 61 4,440 4,496 
$1,373 $2,091 $36 , 380 $33 , 188 








Low Interest Rates May Stifle 
Economic Progress, Says Economist 


Continued and increased accept- 
ance of the philosophy of low in- 
terest rates will stifle economic 
progress, and unduly low interest 
rates will threaten the functioning 
of the great institutions which 
have serviced the growth and de- 
velopment of this country, Donald 
B. Woodward, research assistant 
to the president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
declared recently at a dinner meet- 
ing held by the American Institute 
of Real Estate Appraisers. 

Mr. Woodward said unduly low 
interest rates will have a serious 
effect on the banking system, life 
insurance, the capital markets, and 
the great endowment organization 
for education, research and health. 

Interest rates, he warned, “can 
be depressed to a level where they 
do not provide the incentive for 
adequate savings and for the nec- 
essary amounts to cover expenses 
of operation of savings and finan- 
cial institutions and to cover losses 
which are an inevitable accompani- 
ment of the administration of 
funds.” 

Asserting that we must be care- 
ful not to “muff” our chances for 
greater prosperity, he listed “four 
great possibilities for us to muff 
the wonderful promise of the 
future.” 

“The first of the muffing possi- 
bilities,” he said, “is that the coun- 
try will follow the pied pipers of 
easy money, that an interest rate 
too low to permit continued eco- 
nomic progress will be established. 

“The second muffing possibility 
is that producers will try to over- 
price their products. Tendencies 
are observable for producers to try 
to fix prices which they consider 
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fair and just. But prices which 
producers consider fair and just 
may be prices that consumers 
either cannot or will not pay. 
“The third great muffing possi- 
bility is that this country will con- 


tinue its misguided pursuit of na-- 


tionalism. Excessive nationalism 
over the years has focused every 
economic and political interest in 
the national government, leaders of 
the nation state. 

“The fourth great possibility for 
muffing the promise of the future 
is excessive governmental interven- 
tion into economic and social proc- 
esses. Such excessive intervention 
may occur because interest rates 
are set too low and the government 
has to try to make up for the de- 
ficiencies in capital formation and 
institutional function.” 

Continuing his discussion of Jow 
interest rates, Mr. Woodward said 
that the size of the public debt 
“creates a strong argument for an 
aggressive public policy to make 
interest rates very low in erder to 
minimize the interest charge on the 
Federal debt.” 

“Other borrowers,” he added, 
“also are demanding low interest 
rates, not the least prominent 
among them being some groups 
concerned with housing. And 
there is an economic philosophy 
abroad, usually connected with the 
name of a famous British peer, 
which dolorously contends that if 
interest rates are not kept low and 
moved ever lower, society will 
surely suffocate in savings.” 

If these “special pleadings of 
borrowers and this dangerous 
philosophy are heeded, and interest 
rates are depressed to too low a 
level,” he warned, “the very heart 


of economic progress 
stopped from functioning. 

“That heart is the formation of 
capital, and capital is, on the one 
hand, the instrument through 
which ingenious technology moves 
to increase production, and, on the 
other, the element which gives us 
more and better comforts of hous- 
ing and other durable consumption 
goods.” 


may be 


CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


(Concluded from page 48) 


extended coverage at the extra 
premium may be applied for at the 
time of issue or later and such 
extra premium will be automati- 
cally discontinued at the end of the 
second policy year. 

Extra annual premiums under 
the new schedule for civilian groups 


follow. Rates are quoted per 
$1,000 per annum. War  cor- 
respondents with fighting units, 


$90* ; civilian ambulance units and 
relief organizations, $40*; Red 
Cross personnel: (a) field direc- 
tors, assistant field directors and 
nurses, $25*; (b) others, $15*; 
merchant marine service (includ- 
ing those in training or recently in 
service), $10; deep-sea fishermen 
(not coming ashore daily), $5. 
The following rates apply to ci- 
vilians traveling or residing out- 
side the home areas: Alaska (in- 
cluding the Aleutians), none; 
Hawaii, none; Bermuda, Caribbean 
Islands, Central and South Amer- 
ica and Canal Zone, $2.50; New- 
foundland, none; Greenland, Ice- 
land, $5; Great Britain, Ireland 
Continental Europe, Mediterranean 
Area and Russia, $10*; Africa (ex- 
cept Mediterranean Area); $5*; 
Arabian Peninsula, Iran and Iraq, 
$10*; China, Burma, India. $15*; 
Philippines and other Pacific Is- 
lands, $15*; Australia and New 
Zealand, $5*. 


Amounts Limited 


The amount of insurance in the 
Prudential that will be written at 
an extra premium may be limited, 
depending upon all the circum- 
stances, and will vary with classifi- 
cation of the risk. Such amounts 
will range from $10,000 for the 
Military and Naval Service Groups 
and Merchant Marine Group to 
$50,000 for the least hazardous Ci- 
vilian Groups. No commissions are 
allowed on such war extra pre- 
miums. 
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“that won't do 
lll sing it again’ 
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COURTESY OF ACA VICTOR DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


The incomparable Caruso made many Victrola records. The recording 
was always an ordeal. Again and again he would sing the classic arias; 
then have them played back to him, Time after time he would shake 
his head and say “Let’s do it over.”” Some subtle shading that only his 
marvelous ear could detect dissatisfied him. He was the sole judge. 

From these exacting tests came the final records which, through the 
years, have delighted millions of listeners, and established Caruso’s 
golden voice as the greatest tenor of all time. 

The successful life insurance salesman, like the great artist, achieves 
results because he is willing to take pains. He studies not only what to 
say but how to say it. It is for ambitious men that tna has prepared 
the well-tested series of sales plans and methods which are summed up 
in “Organized Selling.” Their effectiveness is shown by immediate and 


continued increase of earning power. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Annuities—Absurdities inherent in 
the present unscientific system of 
taxing annuities might well be wel- 
comed by ‘Believe It or Not’’ Rip- 
ley, as fit material for his famous 
features. For the first of an in- 
triguing series of articles on this 
subject, please turn to Page 8. 


* * * 


World Associations?—Would we, 
would life insurance men in other 
countries ‘round the globe, find 
an international organization for 
the interchange of ideas helpful 
after the war? Alexander J. Pat- 
terson, executive vice-president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, would like to 
see plans for such an association 
set in motion. Would you? See 
Page 26. 


. = * 


Stabilizers — The Bretton Woods 
plan for an International Mone- 
tary Fund and International Bank 
are seen as twin rays of hope in 
an as yet obscure financial future 
by Hon. Herbert E. Gaston, As- 
sistant Secretary of Treasury. 
You will be interested in| this mes- 
sage directly from Washington 
beginning on Page |5. 


* * * 


Taxation — High or low Federal 
budget? The choice is with legis- 
lators and the public in the 
opinion of Roswell Magill, whose 
views will be found on Page 20. 
Both Messrs. Gaston and Magill 
appeared before the |945 seminar 
on current economic and social 
trends of the New York Chapter 
of the Chartered Life Underwriters 
held recently at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


Production—A systematic plan of 
prospecting which overlooks no 
bets in the matter of developing 
every available potential is out- 
lined by A. de L. Panet, beginning 
on Page 18. 
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No Peace Yet 


a. the end of the war in 
Europe, there was a sort of 
wide and abortive rejoicing, es- 
pecially in the big Eastern cities 
where New York led in an early 
display of what it probably con- 
sidered a fit opportunity for 
celebration. Actually, of course, 
the time for celebration was not 
yet. So surely was this true that 
Americans whose kith and kin 
were being killed in the Pacific 
could look at the tons of torn 
paper falling on the streets 
grimly, and with eyes wet not 
with joy, but with dumb wonder 
at the callousness of their 
brother countrymen. 

A long deadly road lies ahead 
before Japan is conquered. An 
even longer and deadlier road 
lies ahead for those broken and 
torn by war, for the maimed, for 
the sufferers from war-con- 
tracted diseases, for those who 
will not see again. It is to these 
and to those who fight while we 
remain in physical safety, that 
the world of tomorrow should 
belong, and all the happiness 
that world can bring if peoples 
of the world are not again the 
Devil’s fools. 

In the meantime, and before 
the full victory that our armed 
services are bringing has been 
won, every citizen of this coun- 
try must charge himself with 
the personal responsibility for 
seeing to it that there is no 
diminution in the will to con- 
quer our enemies. Premature 
slackening in the all-out effort 
now will only mean the loss of 
more thousands of precious lives 
in the Pacific theatre. 

As for life insurance com- 
panies, they will face the chal- 
lenge of service men returning 
from the European arena now, 
and those who return from the 
Pacific battleground later. That 
challenge is a challenge to work- 
creation, to the ability of com- 
panies to reinstate veterans in 
their jobs as soon as possible, to 
the managerial streneth and vi- 
sion of the companies as they 
face the future. Upon how the 
life insvrance companies meet 
that challenge will depend the 
degree of public approbation 
and endorsement that they can 
anticipate in the days ahead. 


Across Continents 


ECENTLY, Alexander E, 

Patterson, executive vice- 
president of Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, 
suggested that there might be an 
international organization of 
life insurance leaders which 
would serve as a discussion body 
for the exchange of views on 
such matters as could be of basic 
interest to all companies, in all 
countries. 

Well, in the coming day of 
internationalism — aided and 
abetted by constricted frontiers 
of travel, thought-transference 
and commerce—there is no rea- 
son why a suggestion of that 
kind should not bear fruit. 

It was not long after the First 
World War that the Interna- 
tional Congress of Actuaries be- 
came an active body. Executives 
from the United States crossed 
the Atlantic to take part in the 
deliberations and the meetings 
were tuned to the big names of 
life insurance mathematics. The 
Spectator regularly reported the 
news of those gatherings and 
many of the papers were of real 
and lasting importance. Un- 
fortunately, they were of a high- 
ly esoteric nature and far over 
the head of the average man in 
the business. As a consequence, 
interest waned. 

Now, however, after victory is 
fully won, there is a strong pos- 
sibility that life insurance heads 
will have reason to exchange 
each other’s ideas on a face-to- 
face basis. This is not to suggest 
that American life insurance 
should look afield now for busi- 
ness, even though there is an 
increasing interest in this possi- 
bility in the related fields of fire 
and casualty insurance, which 
have long since established 
themselves in a modest way in 
diverse parts of the globe. 

Nevertheless, good might well 
come of periodic meetings of 
leading life insurance executives 
of a number of countries, part- 
ticularly along those lines 
where private life insurance en- 
terprise touches the fringe of 
nationalistic social security 
thinking. There is nothing like 
personal acquaintance to ripen 
the seeds of business wisdom. 
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“WORKING FOR VICTORY’ 


ITH victory in Europe now 
W i: our grasp, only a part 

of this great global war has 
been won. There still remains the 
costly task of winning the war in 
the Pacific. To that end, every 
energy of the United States is now 
bent. There must be no slackening 
of effort on the part of any of our 
citizens. The harder we strive to 
support our troops and our naval 
units in the Orient, the sooner will 
our arms triumph; and the sooner 
that triumph, the greater will be 
the saving of the lives of our men. 

Each War Loan that our govern- 
ment has offered has been oversub- 
scribed. The “Mighty 7th” must 
be no exception. To make that a 
certainty, the life insurance busi- 
ness, like every other enterprise in 
America, is going all-out not only 
in the purchase of bonds, but in 
stimulating men and women all 
over the country to add to their 
holdings of government issues, 
especially through payroll savings 
plans. A primary objective of the 
Seventh War Loan is the sale of 
$7 billion of government securities 
to individuals. The aim of the 
drive is the sale of $14 billion, half 
of which is to come from other non- 
bank investors. The corporate quota 
has been reduced from the $9 bil- 
lion assigned in the Sixth War 
Loan to $7 billion. 

Life insurance employees and 
executives alike are playing a major 
role in giving impetus to the 
Seventh War Loan. In addition, 
agents all over the country are lend- 
ing their services in the drive. The 
companies are, in many instances, 
even providing stenographic ser- 
vice “on the spot” in theatres that 
take part in the campaign. The 
girls assigned to this duty type 
bonds immediately so that there 
may be no delay in issuance. In 
New York City alone, 30,000 life 
insurance men and women are 
pledged to action in helping the 
State meet its E Bond quota of 
$400 million for the Seventh War 
Loan. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has organized for 
the current war loan to an even 
greater extent than it did for the 
previous loan drives. In every State 
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and city, agent members of the 
association are taking an active 
part in the work. 

Already, life insurance com- 
panies, through their billions of 
dollars of holdings in government 
securities, have bulwarked_ the 
whole war effort since its very in- 
ception. In addition, by money in- 
vested in industry and in public 
utilities, they have pumped a steady 
stream of financial strength into 
the veins of production and of the 
entire national war economy. 

It has been estimated that more 
than 150,000 life insurance em- 
ployees, agents and company men 
are doing their share to make the 
Seventh War Loan as successful as 
other government loans have been 
since Pearl Harbor. Life insurance 
committees all over the nation are 
organized to back the drive in every 
manner and to emphasize the fact 





UNITED STATES 


SAVINGS BONDS 


that a major portion of premiums 
paid for life insurance finds its way 
directly into those channels which 
best serve the war program. Thus 
the men who customarily sell life 
insurance are now the very ones 
who are leading in the “sale” of 
America, via war bonds, to its 
citizens. 

Closely linked with the part that 
life insurance men play in selling 
bonds of the Seventh War Loan, 
is their activity in urging returned 
veterans to keep their National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance in force as 4 
means of saving and as a protection 
for dependents which, by its very 
nature, is a protection for the 
nation. The record of life insurance 
during the Second World War 's 
a record of which the whole country 
can be proud. It is a record that 
life insurance people have deter- 
mined shall not be dimmed. 
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“T lived on a hill. The train tracks ran through the valley. 
A mile away a road crossed the tracks. Every night at 
nine-ten the express roared past our house. And 

every night at nine-ten the engineer blew two long 
whistle blasts and two short ones for the grade crossing. 
“I said to Dad: ‘Why doesn’t he ever forget?’ 

“The law says he must whistle,’ Dad replied, ‘but he 
couldn’t keep his hand off that cord if he tried — 
because habit jogs his elbow.’ 

At John Hancock we have found that if certain 
thing are done in selling until they become a 
matter of habit, the day’s work runs more 
smoothly, sales are closed a little more quickly. 
One of the results has been higher 

earnings for many men, especially those 

men to whom the selling of life insurance 


is comparatively new. 
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GUY W. COX PAUL F. CLARK 
Chairman of the Boord President 











: Eighty-two years of growth 
’ ‘ Insurance in force December 31, 1944, $6,803,793,028 
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“SOCIAL SECURITY” FOR PROVIDENT AGENTS 


We believe that the only effectual way to build a paid to over 50 Provident veterans—is, of course, 
mutual life insurance organization of satisfied policy- in addition to normal commissions and renewals. 
holders is first to build a strong organization of life However, other agents also share in the Fee Sys- 
insurance agents who are expert in rendering in- tem. All whole-time agents with a million or more in 
dividualized life insurance service. force are paid an annual fee of 40 cents per thousand 
Such agents must be able to earn a better than on all business after the renewal period, even if sold 
average living—and must be assured of a reasonable before the Fee System became effective. This fee 
income in their declining years. amounts to 60 cents per thousand on all business 
That is why Provident Mutual developed the Fee closed after March 1, 1944. 
System for supplementing the incomes of Without agents, there would be no policy 
its agents aged 65 or over. If such an agent owners. While Provident is proud that 
has been with the Company 15 years , SAFETY, it has always been a policy owners’ 
or more, he gets an annual fee of 60 





S£ company, it is also proud that it 
cents per thousand of all life insurance re inns is an agents’ company, and _ that 
in force after the renewal period, o .. it was a pioneer in this very prac- 
provided he has at least a million — Yr ticable form of ‘Social Security” 
on the books. This fee—now being wn ~ for the man with the rate book 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


PROVIDENT MEANS “LOOKING AHEAD”’ 








